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W here the ki¢chenette 


replaces the pantry 


HERE’S money for you in small 6. Small cans “sample” your larger cans—your 
i whole brand, for that matter 
cans for her because :— 
7. Small cans return good profits 
1. She wants canned foods in small units . 
It pays handsomely to give people what they 
2. Small cans reach a new group of consumers want. They want canned foods in small cans 
on account of the low price as well as in large ones. This is particularly 


3. They open a new group of retail outlets true in the cities. 


: But keep in mind that the new markets and 

4. Bushee divans a s where they con- new buyers of small cans make Quality all the 

more an essential factor in packing. Canco 

5. Low price tempts customers to experiment Service is at your call in any problem con- 
with new varieties of canned foods nected with Better Canned Foods. 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 


CONTAINERS OF TIN PLATE - BLACK IRON — GALVANIZED IRON — FIBRE 
METAL SIGNS AND ? DISPLAY FIXTURES 
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A “KWIK-MIX” IN YOUR PLANT 
ELIMINATES FLAT SOURS AND SWELLS. . 


Makes brine under 7 Mixes quickly 
highest sanitary : and_ operates 
conditions x % A inexpensively 


= thermophiles, = 


bacteria which cause flat sours and swells, develop pro- 
lifically in wooden tanks used for making or storing 
brine -- as has been pointed out by the Research Laboratory of the 
National Canners Association. The sanitary glass lined surface of 
the Kwik-Mix prohibits such a condition from ever occurring. 
Moreover there is no possibility of copper sulphide ever discol- 
oring the product since this unit is glass lined and equipped 
with a silver plated coil. The Kwik-Mix is made in 60-100-200 
gallons capacity, is attractively priced and aside from making 
brine may also be used for syrups or for other purposes where 
fast heating is required. 


Let us send you the Kwik-Mix Bulletin — Write ! 


THE PFAUDLER COMPANY 


Canning Division ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 
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ERMOLD 


IS:-THE HALLMARK OF EFFICIENCY 
IN LABELING MACHINES. 


TO USE AN ERMOLD IS TO KNOW 
THE ABSENCE OF TROUBLE FROM 
SHUT-DOWNS AND A PERFECT FINISH 
TO YOUR PACKAGES. 


CAN WE BE OF SERVICE? 


Edward Ermold Company 


World’, Largest Manufacturers of QUALITY Labeling Machines 
Hudson, Gansevoort and Thirteenth Streets 
NEW YORK CITY. 
Canadian Agents Australia France, Belgium and Italy 


Freyseng Cork Co., Ltd. H. Dowsing R. J. Lecomte, 
Montreal & Toronto Sydney 11 Place des Vosges, Paris 


Germany, Denmark and Sweden -Anton Peterson & Henius, Copenhagen 
Brazil—Sander & Deutschmann, Rua General Camara, 201-Sub, Rio de Janeiro 
Argentine —Sociedad Anonima “Fides”, Buenos Aires 


@) 


A BODY-MAKER FOR LARGER CANS 


AND NOW-—Larger can bodies, up to 10 inches in diameter and 11 
inches high are automatically formed and soldered on a Cameron 
Lock-Seamer. Hand operations in making large cans are now all 
inexcusable, for there is a Cameron automatic machine for every 
can-making process, regardless of can size. 


CAMERON CAN MACHINERY COMPANY 


240 NORTH ASHLAND AVENUE, CHICAGO 
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“We excel 


in‘Desi are the Highes est Standard 
of Artistic = for Comnyereial Value. 


Ask for our Superior Line for your = Grade. 


Stecher Lithographic ©. 
Rochester, N'Y. 


Va 


Our New 1928 Model 


of the MONITOR Jumbo Pitter for Cherries 
has a material improvement in _ the Pit 
Wiper. 


Each wiper is individual in construction, being 
removable and replaceable without disturbing 
the other wipers. On former models, all the 
wipers had to be removed from the shaft to get 
ata worn one. In this model, any one of them 
can be taken out and replaced ‘without regard to 
the others. 


The MONITOR Cherry Pitter still leads and 
sets the pace. If you have not operated | the 
modern MONITOR, you do not know the ‘joy’ 
of operating a high class Pitter. 


HUNTLEY MFG. CO. 


P. O. Drawer 25 BROCTON, N. Y. 
(Formerly at SILVER CREEK, N. Y.) 


SPECIAL AGENTS 
A. K. Robins & Co. Inc., Baito., Md. 
Canadian Plant Jno. R. Gary Inc., 726 Harrison St. 
rown Boggs «+ Hamiilton, 
Tillsonburg, Ont. Suscty Comeany 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
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Associated Seed Growers, Inc. 


Comprising 


JOHN H. ALLAN SEED COMPANY 
THE EVERETT B. CLARK SEED COMPANY 
N. B. KEENEY & SON, INC. 


Growers of Seeds for Canners since the inception 
of the Canning industry. 


DEPENDABLE STOCKS 
DISTINCTIVE SERVICE 


We solicit your orders for' prompt shipment 
or under future contract. 


Main offices, New Haven, Connecticut 
Branches in Nine States 
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olor Printing Headquarters 


CINCINNATI BALTIMORE BROOKLYN 


( 
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the United State: 
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COMPLETE EQUIPMENT FROM _ | 
ONE SOURCE 


The Livingston County 
Canning Co. 
HEMLOCK, N. Y. 


Washer 
Operated the Hydro Geared Grader Whether you are canning peas, corn, 
Veer. We oll con- tomatoes or fruit, our standard equip- 


h . : ment will meet your requirements. 
ners to them as to its capacity and Back of our engineers is a complete 


| 
grading. plant equipment and years of successful | 
| 
| 


experience in designing and making can- 
ning equipment. If you need special 
equipment, we can build it. 


Berlin Chapman Co. 
The Sinclair-Scott Co. Berlin, Wisconsin 


Wells & P Sts. 
BALTIMORE, MD. RLIN@HAPMAN | 
Ai Single Unit or A Complete Canning Plant’ | 


A What Is Science Doing For You? 


5 Science is so spectacular in its ability to measure and weigh the 
mighty stars and planets and to calculate the infinite smallness of the 
atom that we often forget its great contributions to the common neces- 
saries of life. 


The production of modern canned foodsis a contribution of science, 
and so too is the sweet, wholesome sanitation produced by the use of 


LJ 
/ 
—_ which enables the canner to protect the rich delicious quality of his pro- 
=) duct from waste and spoilage. 
a The efforts of years of scientific study and practical experience is re- 
UJ ! cognized in the constantly growing demand for this unusual cleaner. 
— © . Ask your supply man for 
“WYANDOTTE” 


The J. B. Ford Co., Sole Mfrs. 
Wyandotte, Michigan 
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Corrugated Containers 
Sor Strength,Security and Economy 


Safeguard that ‘‘Last Operation’’ 


Mr. Canner: 


Consider your investment . . . engineering skill. . . the little refinements that dis- 
tinguish your product. . . quality raw materials... manufacturing efficiency. . . 
rigid inspection. . . and still the process is not complete. You have yet to see that 
the shipment reaches your customer in good order. 


The ‘‘Last Operation’’—getting your product from your shipping department to 
your customer’s receiving department—is a most important one, and its success or 
failure is entirely dependent upon your shipping container. 


In the assembling and testing of our Corrugated Containers, we aim to maintain 


that essential degree of strength and security, and still build boxes that are most 
economical to pack and ship. 


You need have no worry about that ‘‘Last Operation’’ when GIBRALTAR 
supplies your Corrugated Shipping Containers. 


GIBRALTAR CORRUGATED PAPER CO.,Inc. 
Bergen Turnpike & 36¢h Street, North Bergen.N. J: 
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THE CANNING TRADE 


THE JOURNAL of the CANNING and ALLIED INDUSTRIES 
Established 1878 


THE CANNING TRADE is the only paper PUBLISHED EVERY MONDAY 
published exclusively in the interest of BY 
the Canned Food Packers of the United 


States and Canada. Now in its fiftieth THE TRADE COMPANY 
year. Packers are invited and requested to 
ARTHUR I. JUDGE use the columns of TH CANNING TRAD 


Entered at Postoffice, Baltimore, Md., 
as second-class mail matter. MANAGER AND EDITOR for inquiries and discussions among 
themselves on all matters pertaining to 


Make all Drafts or Money Orders pay- 
able to THE TRADE COMPANY. 

Address all communications to THE 
CANNING TRADE, Baltimore, Md. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 


One Year- - - - - $3.00 their business. 
Canada - - - - + $4.00 107 SouTH FREDERICK STREET Business communications from all sec- 
Foreign - $5.00 BALTIMORE, Mp. tions are desired, but anonymous letters 


Extra Copies, when on hand, each, .10 
ADVERTISING RATES— According to 
space and location. 


Vol. 50 


will be ignored. 


ARTHUR I. JUDGE, 
EDITorR. 


BALTIMORE, JUNE 18, 1928 No. 44 


Telephone Plaza 2698 


EDITORIALS for prosperity,” and this means general observance 
of sound practices which operate to the advantage 


of both producer and consumer.” 


ITTO THE PRESERVEMEN—Right along this 
same line comes a broadside sent out on June 
11th to all the trade, and which reads: 

A Timely Warning to Buyers 

It is a peculiar and unfortunate situation that 
causes this organization of sellers of jams and preserves 
to write ‘to its customers as we do here. We feel that 
it is our duty to you and to ourselves that we do so. 

There are being offered to wholesale grocery buyers 
under the name of pure jams and preserves products 
which are not entitled to the name. These goods are 
generally deficient in fruit and do not have the texture 


PPLY THIS LESSON-This week the National 

Fertilizer Asociation held its annual convention 

at Old Point Comfort, Va., and their press de- 
partment has just sent us the following. Read this as 
canners and you will find it apply—fit as perfectly— 
as it does the fertilizer men. All industry is facing 
this task, the canning industry no less than others. 
The troubles of the canned foods industry are generally 
attributed to the surplus of goods, and this surplus is 
due to and was caused by the poor quality of the goods. 
And it is repeated each year because too many canners 
will not believe that, or at least not about themselves 


or their goods. 


Read on: 

American industries have advanced to a point 
where they have reached a fork in the road of busi- 
ness conduct, one of which might be labeled “team- 
work for prosperity” and the other “individuality 
for anarchy.” 


This was pictured today by E. L. Robins, of 
Meridian, Miss., president of the National Fer- 
tilizer Association, in his presidential address open- 
ing the general sessions of the association’s fourth 
annual convention. 


“In common with other industries,” Mr. 
Robins declared, “this one needs to tighten up its 
belt and make war on the business pirate. We 
must tear down the black banner carrying the skull 
and crossbones of unethical and deceitful trade 
practices. We must hoist in its place a standard 
of business conduct that will bring credit on this 
and other industries. 


“We subscribe to the belief,’ he added, “that 
American business has painstakingly worked its 
way upward to the dignity of a profession, and that 
just as the legal profession has taken measures to 
disbar the shyster, and the medical profession 
seeks to disbar the quack, so business should do 
something effective to brand and disbar those 
whose ruthless methods and flouting of common 
decencies tend to bespatter all business ‘with the 
muck of unclean practices.’ We believe the only 
course for business men is that labeled “teamwork 


of a standard pure fruit preserve. They have been 
cheapened to sell at a “price,” but they are not labeled 
so as to inform the purchaser that they are cheapened. 
In some cases they are offered at prices which should 
obtain for you the very finest grade of product, so the 
trouble is not merely one of price. You must look to 
the product, rather than the price. 

This association stands for quality and fair deal- 
ing. Our officers have: been instructed by the vote of 
our membership, which represents approximately 85 per 
cent of production of jams and jellies, to initiate legal 
proceedings against any member or non-member manu- 
facturer who misbrands or adulterates his products. 

There are certain forms of adulteration and mis- 
branding of jams, preserves and jellies which cannot be 
controlled by the present food and drugs act. For that 
reason we have had introduced a bill in Congress, H. R. 
12693 and Senate 3894, to secure legal standards which 
will require all manufacturers to label their goods hon- 
estly. Until that bill is enacted the buyer must be on 
his guard. 

We recommend that in every contract of purchase 
of pure jams or pure preserves, you require the seller to 
guarantee that the goods he delivers come up to the 
standard of quality and composition of the National 
Preservers Association. This standard requires that a 
pure jam or preserve must be made of not less than 
forty-five pounds of clean sound fruit to each fifty-five 
pounds of sugar, concentrated to a proper consistency, 
and does not permit the use of pectin for the purpose 
of covering up fruit deficiency. 

It is a fair standard, fair to us, to you and to the 
consumer. Any legitimate preserver can live up to it. 
That being true, you should insist upon it. 

If any member of this association is unwilling to 
guarantee that his preserves equal our standards, we ~ 
do not want him as a member and you should not want 
him as a source of supply. 

If you do specify our association standard, and get 
a guarantee from the manufacturer, our laboratories 


10 


and technical experts will be at your disposal in the 
event there is any dispute over the quality of the de- 
livery. Our organization is constantly arbitrating such 
disputes, even for government purchasing agents, and 
we believe we have established a reputation for abso- 
lute impartiality. 

We believe that the consumption of fruit preserves 
can be multiplied many times if the business is con- 
ducted on a quality basis. This will help you as much 
as it will us. We want you to help us help us both. 

NATIONAL PRESERVERS ASSOCIATION, Inc. 


Question! What would happen to the consump- 
tion of canned foods if action such as the above were 
taken covering their quality ? 

Here is business’s method of protecting itself— 
perfectly right, and proper and legitimate. And some 
day it will be used on canned foods. 


EVENTUALLY—WHY NOT NOW? 
Instalment No. 2 
EDWARD A. KERR 


AYS Plutarch (we canners are always fond of a 

little bit of learning): “In human life there is a 

constant change of fortune; and it is unreasonable 
to expect an exemption from the common fate. Life 
itself decays, and all things are daily changing.” 

Changes in the canning industry have followed a 
progressive tendency on the one hand, a retrogressive 
tendency on the other. Production has gone marvel- 
ously forward, but distribution has gone backward; 
and the declining tendency which distribution has 
shown has rendered production’s proud achievements 
almost all in vain. Canners are beginning to realize 
this—that inadequate distribution is at the bottom of 
all ills with which the canning industry is afflicted. 

The following letter, written by a man whose ex- 
perience of the canning industry extends over a period 
of forty years, may not unlikely be found to reflect the 
point of view of many another canner: 

“We have read with interest your editorial in 
The Canning Trade of June 11th entitled, ‘Even- 
tually, Why Not Now?’ Your idea appeals to us 
immensely, and we believe that your scheme could 
be worked out profitably both to the can companies 
and the entire canning fraternity. We do not be- 
lieve, however, that the burden of the cost should 
be borne by the can companies, but sufficient 
should be added to the cost of cans to cover the cost 
of such an advertising scheme. Keep this idea 
before the canners and the can companies and we 
feel that something of extreme value to canning 
interests will result from your efforts.” 

“Praise from Sir Hubert is praise indeed.” The 
canner whose letter I have quoted is no sentimentalist, 
but is a “hard-headed,” practical-minded business man 
whose opinions are more often than not deferred to 
because of the sound reasoning which is nearly always 
found to pervade them. 


And that is precisely what it is my intention to do 
—‘fight it out along these lines if it takes all summer.” 
The time has come for plain-speaking—for calling a 
spade a spade. And, to speak plainly and directly, I 


do not hesitate to give it as my opinion that the can- 
ning industry, making due allowance for the highly- 
progressive and the highly successful individual fac- 
tors engaged in it, is one of the most unprogressive, 


It is a 


most reactionary of all American industries. 
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sick, very sick industry—a bloodless, anaemic thing, 
and so run-down as to be unable to successfully with- 
stand the attacks made upon it from within and from 
without—from within because of the treacheries and 


‘betrayals growing out of unethical canning practices, 


and from without because of the ease with which its 
obvious weaknesses may be preyed upon. 

Canners are alarmed because of the myriad train- 
loads of fresh vegetables rushed from southern sources 
of production into northern and into western markets 
during the season of no-production—January, Febru- 
ary, March, April, and May—five months. Time was 
when the season of no-production extended from No- 
vember to May inclusive (seven months) during which 
time canned foods obtained the people’s attention. But 
the appearance of a variety of fresh vegetables in 
northern and in western markets during the first five 
months of the year is having the effect of diminishing 
the season of no-production and of diminishing the 
consumption of canned foods accordingly. 


At this very moment the Glass Containers Asso- 
ciation is busy with a campaign of advertising in which 
foods packed in glass are commended to the favor of 
the people. And a peculiarly forceful slogan used in 
this campaign is—‘‘See what you buy.” If the cam- 
paign of advertising to which we are referring should 
be persisted in it will have no wholesome effect upon 
the distribution of canned foods. It must have the 
contrary effect of diminishing the consumption of 
canned foods all the more. 


Now, let us see just how easy it would be for the 
canners of the United States to begin a campaign of 
advertising that would have the effect of making the 
desert bloom as the rose; that would have the effect 
of putting the great canning industry where it logically 
belongs—in a place foremost among the country’s 
greatest industries. 


If, as has been said, the canners pay sixty million 
dollars for the containers in which they pack vege- 
tables and soups we shall find just two per cent of that 
amount quite enough to conduct a campaign of adver- 
tising of a year’s continuance in all national media 
sought by food distributers because of the effective 
contact they are capable of establishing with women 
buyers. 

Now, what does this two per cent precisely mean? 
It means just this: that instead of paying say $22.00 a 
thousand for cans, the canner would pay $22.44 a 
thousand for them, the additional 44 cents being made 
applicable to service, which service we shall call adver- 
tising. So infinitesimal would this charge of two per 
cent prove to be that it could not possibly be a burden 
upon the canner nor upon the ultimate consumer. And 
this pitifully meagre two per cent added to the cost of 
cans would allow every canner, whether large or small, 
to participate in a campaign of advertising that would 


have the happy effect of translating present fears into 
fairest dreams come true. 


This pitiful meagre two per cent added to the cost 
of cans would be capable of doing this truly marvelous 
thing—it would enable the canners to send their mes- 
sage into every nook and cranny of the United States 
through the following formidable array of publications, 
whose influence reaches vast millions of the people: 

Ladies’ Home Journal 


The Saturday Evening Post 
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Bargains 

A Splendid Chance to Balance 
| 


Your Corn Line!!! 


These huskers and cutters carry the same guar- 
antee as new machines. In fact you won’t be 
able to see any difference between them and 
brand new machines. 


11 Rebuilt Peer- 
less Huskers 
with all latest 
1 9 28 improve- 
ments. Price, 
only $345.00 
each, f.o. b., 
Buffalo, New 
York. 


PEERLESS HUSKER 


They have been completely torn down and re- 
built from the floor up in our factories by the 
same men that build new huskers and cutters. 
All parts showing the slightest wear have been 
replaced. In their shiny new .enamel they will 
look for all the world like new machines in your 
line, and, what is even more important, they 
will work just like new machines and deliver 
new machine results. 

All latest 1928 improvements ‘have been put on them. 
Mail or wire your order for those you need today. No 


trades and no terms other than 2% for cash on these real 
bargains. 


They are offered subject to prior sale. 
served. 


Mail, wire or phone your order today. 


First come, first 


7 Rebuilt Model | 
5 Corn Cutters, 
having all new- 
est features. 
Price, only 
$295.00 each, 
f.0.b., Hoopes- 
ton, Illinois. 


MODEL 5 
CUTTER 


Sprague-Sells Corporation 


308 W. Washington St., Chicago, Illinois 
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Four Pounds per 
Case! 


To sterilize a case 
of canned food act- 
ually requires four 
pounds of steam. 


That’s what the records of an A-B user 
show. 


This packer of high grade food products 
operates his A-B Pressure Cooker at 60 
cans per minute, five days per week dur- 
ing the entire year. He buys his steam 
from acentral supply. A flowmeter mea- 
sures all he requires. He knows how 
much steam he uses. 


And his entire steam bill last year aver- 
aged less than $75 per month. 


Think that over, Mr. Canner. Perhaps 
your profits are dwindling because you 
are wasting steam and fuel by heating up, 
then cooling down retorts. 


An A-B engineer will show you how to 
save steam, and incidentally make more 
money on your pack. . 


ANDERSON-BARNGROVER MFG. CO. 
Factory and General Offices: San Jose, Calif. 
Third & Dillon Sts., Baltimore, Md. 

844 Rush Street, Chicago, III. 
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Good Housekeeping 


Liberty 

78,000 
Collier’s 

60,000 
Woman’s Home Companion 

American Magazine 

Pictorial Review 

114,000 
McCall’s Magazine 

100,800 
Country Gentleman 

62,400 
Hearst’s Cosmopolitan 

60,000 
Literary Digest 

65,000 


But I will not go further into the matter of media, 
for that can wait. Nor shall I go into the matter of 
copy nor of plan, for that, too, can wait. Until the 
foundation of this proposed adventure in advertising 
shall have been safely and securely laid, all other dis- 
cussion would prove extraneous and to no purpose. 
Step by step we shall lay the foundation; and with the 
foundation laid, we shall give thought to the super- 
structure. We shall build this house of our fond hopes 
from the bottom upwards and not from the top down- 
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wards. There is, indeed, reason for haste in this mat- 
ter, but the thing to avoid is undue, precipitate haste; 
it were better to make haste slowly, thoughtfully, de- 


_ liberately—watching our step every step of the way. 


The advertising of canned foods has become im- 
peratively necessary—it must be done; the very exis- 
tence of the canned foods industry depends upon its 
being done. And it must be done with reasonable 
haste; there is no time to be lost. And beginning a 
campaign of advertising in the interest of canned foods 
that campaign must be continued; and its continuity 
must remain unbroken. If it isn’t begun we shall see 
what we shall see; and what we shall see will be this: 
we shall see canned foods helplessly capitulating to 
every attack made upon them. In thousands, many 
thousands of instances, we shall see foods packed in 
glass superseding those packed in tin containers; and 
we shall find the traffic in early vegetables from out of 
Southern gardens increasing, from year to year, to the 
increasing disadvantage of canned foods and to the 
increasing discomfiture of canners and of can manu- 
facturers. I have too much confidence in the sagacity 
of the can manufacturers to believe that they are going 
to stand idly by while the canning industry, in which 
all their hopes of continuing success are centered, 
yields itself with a sullen unconcern to the combative 
influences which are making a raid upon its resources; 
such a thing is unthinkable. If the canned foods in- 
dustry would grow from more to more, canned foods 
must be advertised—must be “sold” to the people. 


Crop Reports 


Condition of Canners’ crops as reported direct by Canners—You need this kind of 


information, and should appreciate its value. 
keep this column up to the minute. 


Contribute your share and 
We urge your co-oper- 


ation and invite your communication. 


PEAS 


CANASTOTA, N. Y., June 6, 1928—Crop prospect 
100 per cent at present time. 

NEW HARTFORD, N. Y., June 11, 1928—About 
two weeks late. Stand rather thin. Plants look very 
vigorous. None in blossom in this section. 

NEW FREEDOM, PA., June 9, 1928—The 1928 
canning season is getting a bum start. It keeps cold. 
When we must have an office fire all dav and sleep un- 
der blankets at night, we cannot expect vegetables to 
do much growing. Peas should be ready about June 20. 


TOMATOES 


EVANSVILLE, IND., June 11, 1928—Indiana has 
had about eight inches of rain in past week. This is 
not good for crops. Acreage about same as 1927. 

WHITE PLAINS, KY., June 11, 1928—Not over 
50 per cent at this time. About half of acreage set. 
It has been raining for over three weeks. Those that 
have been set the farmers have not been able to cul- 
tivate. I cut my acreage abour 40 per cent of last year 


and weather conditions have reduced it even more, and 
at this time prospects for better than 50 or 60 per cent 


production are very poor. The poor conditions are 
general throughout this section of the country. 

BRIDGETON, N. J., June 9, 1928—Tomatoes will 
probably be late in this section because of the scarcity 
of plants large enough to set out. However, we antici- 
pate an average yield. 

WESTVILLE, OKLA., June 4, 1928—Tomatoes 
are late. Plants scarce. Not half an acreage out yet. 
Don’t think plants can be had to set all out. Contracts 
call for 400 acres here. The weather is cold and wet. 

NEW FREEDOM, PA., June 9, 1928—Plants are 
scarce and late. Apparently there will be 10 to 15 per 
cent less tomatoes planted than last year. We need 
good growing weather, especially some warm weather. . 


MIDWAY, TENN., June 7, 1928—Crop conditions 
are not very promising in this section. It has been 
raining nearly every day or night for over three weeks. 
The farmers can hardly get their ground ready to set 
out, and we fear there will be a short acreage put out. 
We are afraid we will have a very dry and burning sea- 
son after having so much rain. And if the prices don’t 
get better it might be for the best if canneries don’t 


run very much, if they have to take less than cost for 
their tomatoes. 
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every instance the result was 
*‘dead-true cuts.”’ 


Their use means economy in 
subsequent operations in can 
making. Over 1200 in operation. 


Builders of the 300 a minute line 


W. BLISS CO. NS USA Ayars Universal Filler 


with 
Robins Skin Pump 
Sales Offices { Detroit, Cleveland, Chicago, Cincinnati, Robins Salt Distributor 
Philadelphia, New Haven, Rochester 


13 
BLISS 
Lt 
HIGH SPEED AUTOMATIC 
CAN MAKING MACHINERY 
° m Enam a Buckets Robins Circle Steam Hoist 
“Bliss” No. 225 Gang Slitters & Pans Numbered 
They cut “dead-true”’ guaranteed A. K. ROBINS & COMPANY. Inc 
3 
The reason these machines are LOMBARD & CONCORD STS., BALTIMORE, MD. 
standard in practically every can 
shop in the country, is that they 
have made good on every job they 
have been called on to do, and in 


MORRAL BROTHERS 


MORRAL, OHIO 


Manufacturers of 


THE MORRAL CORN HUSKER 
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BERKELEY SPRINGS, W. VA., June 12, 1928— 
Acreage will be 100 per cent. More than half set now. 
Prospects good for 100 per cent yield. 


CORN 


WATERLOO, IOWA, June 11, 1928—100 per cent. 


Weather cool, but corn has excellent stand and grow- 
ing fine. 


THOMASTON, ME., June 11, 1928—The farmers 
have just started in to plant, as we have had so much 
rain it has been impossible to do any planting. It 
looks as if the season would be very late. 


ORTONVILLE, MINN., June 8, 1928—Conditions 
of soil very dry but crop looks good, but must have 
rain shortly. Understand that Minnesota is generally 
dry and in fact the entire Northwest. Plenty of time, 
however, for a good crop. 


CANASTOTA, N. Y., June 6, 1928—Weather very 
bad. Too cold. Understand some field showing poor 
germination. 


NEW HARTFORD, N. Y., June 11, 1928—Still be- 
ing planted. Germination not good on account of cold, 
wet conditions. Some fields have been dragged up and 
other crops put in as the seed rotted. 


LEBANON, OHIO, June 11, 1928—Canners crops 
are very slow and late. Much cold weather. 

NEW FREEDOM, PA., June 9, 1928—Showing 
poor germination due to the cold weather. 


ST. ALBANS, VT., June 11, 1928—At this time 
we have only 10 per cent of our acreage planted. It 
has rained here every day for the last three weeks 
with the exception of two days. We generally start 
planting about May 20th and calculate to finish plant- 
ing June 10th. We do not figure that corn planted 
after this date will mature as we are almost certain to 
have it destroyed by frost on the other end. As above 
stated, where our normal acreage is 400 acres, we have 
les than 50 acres planted. It is a most serious situation. 


BEANS 


LAUREL, MISS., June 11, 1928—Stringless—Due 
to heavy rains and late spring, crop is about 60 per cent 
short. Last year we packed 35,000 cases, this year 
will be lucky to get 18,000. 


BRIDGETON, N. J., June 9, 1928—We are plant- 
ing about the same acreage as last year and are looking 
for an average crop. 


NEW HARTFORD, N. Y., June 11, 1928—String 
beans—Still being seeded. Very few showing above 
the ground. This is a very unusual season. All crops 
backward excepting grass. 


NEW FREEDOM, PA., June 9, 1928—Show poor 
germination due to the cool weather. 
WAYNESBORO, PA., June 8, 1928—Green String- 


less—Condition good. Sixty acres planted this year. 
Forty acres last year. 


ST. ALBANS, VT., June 11, 1928—Snap—We have 
approximately 50 per cent of our acreage in, owing to 
the fact that we plant beans on lighter soil and a por- 
tion of our acreage was planted in the rain. We have 
another week in which to plant, and if it should clear 
off we would probably get from 60 to 75 per cent of our 
acreage in. If it does not clear off we are going to lose 


heavily through seed rotting. 
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SPINACH 

CANASTOTA, N. Y., June 6, 1928—Present pros- 

pect is for an 80 per cent yield. About ready to harvest. 
FRUIT 

BAUDETTE, MINN., June 6, 1928—Blueberries— 
Prospects are good for big crop, but there are so many 
things that might happen. and unfavorable weather 
migh ensue, so it is really too early to prognosticate 
what the season will yield. 

GRESHAM, ORE., June 6, 1928—Strawberries 
about 50 per cent of average. Red raspberries nearly 
up to average. Loganberries 75 per cent of average. 


Royal Ann cherries very short. Grant Himalaya black-. 
berries promise good yield. 


TO STUDY EUROPEAN FERTILIZER PRACTICES 


WO representatives of the National Fertilizer As- 
I sociation will be sent to Europe this summer to 
study fertilizer practices, it was announced June 
11th by Charles J. Brand, executive secretary, follow- 
ing preliminary meetings incident to the general ses- 
sions of the association’s fourth annual convention 
which begin Tuesday forenoon at Old Point Comfort, 
Virginia. 

They are James C. Pridmore, of Atlanta, graduate 
of Clemson College, South Carolina, and formerly pro- 
fessor of agronomy at the University of Tennessee, and 
H. R. Smalley, of Washington, graduate of Purdue Uni- 
versity and former Indiana county agent. Mr. Prid- 
more is director of the Southern division of the associa- 
tion’s Soil Improvement Committee and Mr. Smalley is 
director of the Northern division. 

The announcement states that the association is 
sending them in order to keep its staff thoroughly 
posted on the newer developments in fertilizer practice, 


the better to advise American fertilizer manufacturers 
and farmers. 


Too Late To Cuassiry 


BARGAINS FOR QUICK SALE—One Peerless Circular 
Exhauster for No. 10 cans in fair working condition. 
Price $100.00 One home-made Straight Line Exhaust- 
er for No. 1 and No. 2 cans. About 13 feet long over 
all—exhaust box about 9 feet 5 inches long, fitted 
with K45 chain, steam pipes and drive pulley, 
working order. Price $50.00. 

Charles G. Summers Jr. Inc., 
New Freedom, Pa. 
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Bush Lima Beans As A Market Garden Crop 


By J. W. Lloyd, Chiet in Olericulture Illinois, Agricultural Experiment Station. 


[Note—While this was intended for Market Gar- 
deners, the best for them is not too good for canning, 
and growers of canning crops should find in this many 
helpful suggestions.—The Editor. ] 


REEN lima beans are recognized as a table deli- 
G cacy and command a high price. They are grown 

principally in a few special localities, and shipped 
considerable distances to the large markets. Shipments 
are not usully made directly from producing points to 
the smaller cities. 

Most markets demand that green lima beans be 
shelled before they are offered for sale. This means, 
in most cases, shelling before shipment and, therefore, 
transportation of the freshly shelled beans. Green 
shelled beans are a precarious commodity to ship, espe- 
cially in warm weather, and often reach the market in 
a discolored or even moldy condition; and in such con- 
dition they are of little value. Reshipment to smaller 
markets increases the hazard, and this is one reason 
why the smaller markets do not handle them. 

There would be certain advantages in growing 
lima beans as a market-garden crop close to local mar- 
kets not now adequately supplied. There would be 
much less risk of losing the crop after it was produced 
than in distant shipments. On the other hand, certain 
disadvantages would be encountered if the same type 
of beans were grown and the same cultural methods 
employed as are common in the trucking centers now 
growing green limas. The markets demand the large- 
seeded types. The pole or running varieties chiefly are 
grown in the trucking regions. These regions are lo- 
cated for the most part where native timber is abun- 
dant, and saplings can readily be secured for poles. In 
the vicinity of many local markets in the corn belt 
there is no timber land from which poles may be cut, 
and available substitutes for bean poles are very ex- 
pensive if purchased at a lumber yard. 


Because of the foregoing facts attention is di- 
rected toward the bush forms of lima beans, which re- 
quire no poles or other supports. Of these the Sieva, 
or small-seeded type, is easily grown and is an abun- 
dant cropper. The market, however, is prejudiced 
against small-seeded limas, and the shelling of them is 
a tedious task. The bush forms of the large-seeded 
limas would be admirably adapted to growing under 
market-garden conditions in the corn belt except for 
one drawback. Attempts to grow them have usually 
resulted in disappointment because they have produced 
such meager yields. It is a common occurrence for the 
plants to make a robust growth and blossom freely, but 
fail to set or develop many pods. 

With a view to determining the cause of low yields 
in bush limas, and developing a method of culture that 
would result in larger yields, certain experiments were 
started at the Illinois Agricultural Experiment Station 
at Urbana in 1919, and were continued through five 
years. These experiments included: (1) the growing 
of limas with overhead irrigation; (2) the inoculation 
of the seed; (3) increasing the nitrogen supply by 


means of sodium nitrate; (4) supplying an abundance 
of phosphorus by the use of bone meal. 

In order to make the test as fair as possible, five 
different varieties of beans were used: Burpee Im- 
proved Bush Lima, Burpee’s Bush Lima, New Wonder 
Bush Lima, Dreer’s Bush Lima, and Fordhook Bush 
Lima. The last two varieties are of the potato lima 
type, with thick, plump seeds, while the others are of 
the large, flat type. Both types are classified on the 
market as large limas and sell equally well. 


Conditions of Experiments 


Seed Planted Late—Since the large limas demand 
high temperature, and the seeds are likely to rot in the 
ground if planted when the soil is too cold and wet, in 
these experiments the planting of the beans was de- 
layed until after the first of June. In most years the 
seeds were planted between June 1 and 10, but one year 
planting was deferred until June 20. 


Layout of Rows—Twenty-five hills of each variety 
were grown under each treatment. The hills were 
placed 2 feet apart in the row, while the rows were 314 
feet apart. Four seeds were planted in each hill, but 
usually the stand did not average over 3 plants to a 
hill. The plantation of beans consisted of six rows, 
each containing all five varieties. Three rows were 
within range of an overhead irrigation pipe, while the 
other three were not. The treatments of the various 
rows were as follows: 


Not irrigated, check. 

. Not irrigated, fertilized with bone meal. 
Not irrigated, seed inoculated. 
Irrigated, check. 

Irrigated, fertilized with sodium nitrate. 
Irrigated, seed inoculated. 


Treatment of Irrigated Rows—The rows to be ir- 
rigated were watered as often as the nature of the sea- 
son made it seem advisable; whenever the soil became 
fairly dry, irrigation was resorted to. In three years 
out of five the rainfall was quite deficient in June, and 
the irrigation helped materially in hastening germina- 
tion. Later irrigation was sufficiently frequent to keep 


the plants from suffering from lack of water at any 
time. 


Inoculated Rows—Seed for the inoculated rows 
was inoculated with a special culture of bacteria 
furnished through the courtesy of the Department of 
Agronomy. The bacteria in the culture were the same 
as those that are effective in the inoculation of cow- 
peas. Immediately before planting, the seeds were 
dipped in water in which a small quantity of the cul- 
ture had been thoroughly mixed. 


_ Nitrate of Soda Applications—The beans fertilized 
with nitrate of soda were given two applications, at the 
rate of 14 ounce per hill at each application. The first 
application was made approximately four weeks after 
the seed was planted, and the second application three 
weeks later. The nitrate was first pounded to crush 
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all large lumps, then the required quantity was scat- 
tered in a circle about each hill, and worked into the 
soil by hoeing. Care was taken to avoid letting any of 
the nitrate come in direct contact with the foliage, 
stems, or roots of the plants. 


Bone Meal Applications—In using the bone meal 
as a fertilizer for the beans in Row 2, the material was 
applied at the rate of 2 ounces per hill just before the 
seeds were planted. After the land was marked out, 
the required quantity of bone meal was placed where 
each hill was to be planted, and was very thoroly mixed 
with the soil by means of a hoe. 


Cultivation and Picking—The beans were given 
good cultivation throughout the season, care being 
taken to treat all lots alike in this respect. When the 
beans reached the right stage of maturity for use as 
green shelled beans they were picked. Successive pick- 
ings were made as necessary throughout the season, 
until the plants were killed by frost. 

The product from each treatment in each variety 
was weighed separately. To avoid delay and to sim- 
plify handling, the weights were taken of the beans in 
the pod, rather than after shelling, and the records are 
therefore given on the basis of the combined weight 
of beans and pods. Normally the shelled beans weigh 


approximately half as much as the pods and beans 
together. 


Since there was considerable variation in the stand 
of plants from year to year, it has seemed best for pur- 
poses of comparison to reduce the yield records to 
terms of average weight of product per plant. Un- 
developed pods on the plants at times of frost are not 
included in the yield records. 


RESULTS OF TEST 


Irrigation Increases Yields of All Varieties 


The influence of irrigation upon the yield of lima 
beans is shown by the figures given in Table 1. These 
represent the yields from irrigated and non-irrigated 
plants that received no other treatment, such as inocu- 
lation or special fertilizing, and show the influence of 
irrigation alone. It will be seen that the results of ir- 
rigation were most striking in 1920 and 1921, but that 
as an average for the five years every variety yielded 
better with irrigation than without. The average yield 
for the five varieties for the five years was 44 per cent 


greater from the irrigated than from the non-irrigated 
plants. 
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Non-Irrigated Plants Benefited by Inoculation 


Yields of the irrigated beans grown with and with- 
out inoculation are given in Table 2. While in some 
instances the yields were greater from the inoculated 
‘plants, the differences were often slight, and in the 
case of three varieties the average yields for the five 
vears were slightly less from the inoculated than from 
the non-inoculated plants. The five-year average for 
all varieties combined showed no material advantage 
from inoculation when the beans were grown under 
irrigation. 

On the other hand, Table 3, giving the yields of 
inoculated and non-inoculated beans grown without ir- 
rigation, shows entirely different results from inocula- 
tion. Except in 1921 every variety yielded better near- 
ly every year when inoculated than when not inocu- 
lated, and the five-year average for every variety was 
in favor of inoculation. The average yield for the five 
varieties for the five years was 19 per cent greater 
from the inoculated than the non-inoculated plants. 


When irigation is not possible, it would appear 
that inoculation may reasonably be expected to in- 
crease the yield. 


Nitrate of Soda With Irrigation Produced Highest 
Yitlds 


The effect of nitrate was tested only in connection 
with the beans grown under irrigation. The plan was 
to make the conditions as favorable as posible for a 
strong vegetative growth, and to note the productive- 
ness under such conditions, rather than to test the ef- 
fect of nitrate alone. The yields of the irrigated beans, 
with and without nitrate, are given in Table 4. 


It will be noted that while in certain instances the 
yields were lower from the nitrated than from the non- 
nitrated beans, the five-year average for every variety 
was greater where the nitrate was used than where it 
was not. The five-year average for the five varieties © 
combined shows 7 per cent increase in yield, evidently 
du to the nitrate treatment. While this is not a very 
material increase in yield. over the yield obtained from 
irrigation alone, it is the highest average yield from 
any treatment tested, and indicates that making the 
conditions especially favorable for strong vegetative 
growth is at least not detrimental to the yield of beans. 

Bone Meal Without Irrigation Increases Yields 


Bone meal was used only with the plants grown 
without irrigation. This treatment was introduced in 
order to test the effect of furnishing conditions pre- 
sumably favorable to the development of the fruit and 


Table 1—Yields of Lima Beans With and Without Irrigation. 


Variety. 


(Weight of pods per plant in ounces.) 


Irrigated. Not irrigated. 
1919 1920 1921 1922 1923 Aver. 1919 1020 1921 1922 1923 Aver. 
Burpee 28 6.07 2.80 5.58 30 3.00 40 3.00 2.33 6.19 45 2,47 
1.10 664 400 4382 1.03 ‘3.41 60 1.40 2.08 5.26 40 1.95 
New Wonder 1.10 492 5.70 4.44 84 3.40 130 2.00 1.58 6.66 63 2.43 
5.80 8.83 5.50 9.97 40 606 440 2.20 1.56 8.86 98 3.60 
ESET I TS 107 542 400 3.88 1.11 3.09 1.50 5.00 1.52 3.94 1.56 2.70 
1.87 637 4.40 5.59 73 3.79 1.64 2.72 181 £46.18 80 2.63 

Table 2—Yields of Lima Beans Grown Under Irrigation, With and Without Inoculation. 
i (Weight of pods per plant in ounces.) , 

Variety. Inoculated. Not inoculated. 
1919 1920 1921 1922 1923 Aver. 1919 1920 1921 1922 1923 Aver. 
Burpee 32 66.09 4.50 £5.18 63 3.34 28 6.07 2.80 5.58 30 
Burpee’s Bush. .................0000.00.. 1.00 6.27 4.10 4.52 87 3.37 #1.:10 664 4.00 4.32 1.03 3.41 
New Wonder saecssbonpoisanvat eteceeecatntoooese 1.80 4.28 590 452 111 3.32 1.10 492 5.70 4.44 84 3.40 
5.30 9.20 3.70 8.65 -75 5.52 5.80 883 5.50 9.77 40 6.06 
110 240 441 165 3388 1.07 542 400 388 1.11 3.09 
Average 190 6.64 412 545 100 3.82 1.87 6387 4.40 5.59 73 3.79 
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Table 3—Yields of Lima Beans Grown Without Irrigation, With and Without Inoculation. 
(Weight of pods per plant in ounces.) 


Variety. Inoculated. : Not inoculated. 
1919 1920 1921 1922 1923 Aver. 1919 1920 1921. 1922 1923 Aver. 
Burpee Improved 50 760 2.18 6.97 50 3.55 40 3.00 2.33 6.19 45 2.47 
Burpee’s Bush 1.03 2.80 130 5.37 -70 =2..25 60 140 2.08 5.26 40 1.95 
New Wonder 1.80 2.50 1.64 6.75 1.00 2.74 1.30 2.00 1.58 6.66 63 2.43 
Dreer’s 4.07 3.30 81 9.46 1.04 3.73 4.40 2.20 1.56 8.86 98 3.60 
Fordhook 1.80 7.70 1.18 487 159 3438 150 500 152 394 1.56 2.70 
Average 1.84 4.78 144 6.68 96 S14 164 272 181 6.18 80' 2.63 
Table 4—Yields of Lima Beans Grown Under Irrigation, With and Without Nitrate. 
(Weight of pods per plant in ounces.) 
Variety. With nitrate. Without nitrate. 
1919 1920 1921 1922 1923 Aver. 1919 1920 1921 1922 1923 Aver. 
Burpee’s Improved . 43 5.59» 3.90 5.96 82 3.26 28 6.07 2.80 5.58 30 §=©3.00 
Burpee’s Bush . 1.30 646 4.50 5.03 57 3.51 1.10 664 4.00 4382 103 3.41 
New Wonder 2.40 4.74 5.00 464 1.04 3.56 1.10 4.92 5.70 4,44 84 3.40 
Dreer’s 6.60 10.87 3.40 10.91 1.50 665 5.80 883 5.50 9.77 40 6.06 
Fordhook “ 1.30 645 2.90 441 1.51 3.27 107 542 400 388 41.11 3.09 
PW 2.30 682 3.94 6.19 1.08 406 187 6.387 4.40 5.59 -73 
Table 5—Yields of Lima Beans With and Without Bone Meal. 
ye (Weight of pods per plant in ounces.) 
Variety. With bone meal. Without bone meal. 
1919 1920 1921 1922 1923 Aver. 1919 1920 1921 1922 1923 Aver. 
Burpee Improved -70 6.50 3.90 6.98 41 3.70 40 3.00 2.338 6.19 45 2.47 
1.20 1.60 144 5.84 60 140 2.08 5.26 40 1.95 
New Wonder 1.80 1.30 1.66 7.28 97 62.60 1.30 2.00 1.58 6.66 63 2.43 
4.20 3.30 1.63 9.14 83 3.82 440 2.20 1.56 8.86 98 3.60 
Fordhook 150 520 171 451 1976 293 150 500 1652 894 156 2.90 
Average 1.88 3.58 2.07 6.75 99 305 1.64 .2.72 1.81 6.18 80 2.63 


seed parts of the plant rather than the vegetative 
parts. The yields of beans grown with and without 
“bone meal are given in Table 5. 

This table shows that the average yield for each 
variety was greater where the bone meal was used. 
The five-year average for all varieties shows that the 
beans treated with bone meal yielded approximately 
16 per cent more than those grown without bone meal. 


Dreer’s Bush Lima Most Promising Variety 


While marked differences in yields of lima beans 
were secured under the different treatments, there 
were still greater differences between the yields of dif- 
ferent varieties. By far the highest average yields 
were secured from Dreer’s Bush Lima. This variety 
had the highest five-year average under every treat- 
ment; and if the average yields for all six treatments 
are combined for the five years, the Dreer’s Bush Lima 
shows a 51 per cent greater yield than any of the other 
varieties. This is the most promising variety, among 
those tested, for the production of green lima beans 
under market-garden conditions in the corn belt. It is 
of the potato lima type, but sells on the market on the 
same basis as the large, flat-seeded type. 


Preparation of Lima Beans for Market | 


Lima beans should be picked as soon as the beans 
have attained full size and before they begin to turn 
white. The market demands that the beans be green. 
While the beans keep better in the pod than shelled, 
most markets demand them in the shelled form. Shell- 
ing is facilitated if the pods are allowed to wilt for a 
few hours before the shelling is commenced. Care 
should be taken to prevent the heating of the beans 
either before or after they are shelled. It is a good 
plan to spread the pods out on a cellar floor as soon as 
they are picked. They may be kept in such a place for 
two or three days pending shelling if necessary. 

The beans are shelled by hand and placed in pint 
berry boxes. The boxes should be allowed to stand 
where the air will circulate about them for an hour or 


two after the shelled beans are put into them. They 
may then be placed in crates for hauling to market. 
The standard package for lima beans is a 24-pint case. 

While most markets at present require that lima 
beans be shelled before they are offered for sale, it 
would undoubtedly be possible to develop a trade in 
lima beans in the pod in local markets where the pro- 
ducer sells directly to the consumer. The personal rec- 
ommendation of the producer and the assurance that 
the beans keep better in the pod and are also more 
sanitary when so handled should go a long way toward 
popularizing this method of handling green limas. The. 
beans could also be sold cheaper in the pod, since the 
labor of shelling is a large item of expense in connec- 
tion with their production and marketing. 


A FEW INTERESTING FEATURES OF THE WORK 
OF THE UNIVERSITY OF MARYLAND 


HE present University of Maryland dates its his- 

tory from 1920, when the old University of Mary- 

land in Baltimore and the Maryland State College 
of Agriculture at College Park were consolidated by an 
act of the Maryland Legislature. 

A long period of useful service was back of both 
of these institutions. The old University of Maryland 
had its beginning in 1807, when a charter was granted 
to the College of Medicine of Maryland. Five years 
later it became the University of Maryland under an 
act of the General Assembly, which authorized it to 
“annex or constitute faculties of divinity, law and arts 
and sciences.” 

The Maryland Agricultural College, chartered in 
1856, was the second agricultural college in the West- 
ern hemisphere, and was the foundation on which there 
was developed the Maryland State -College of Agri- 
culture. 

Student instruction in the University of Maryland 
at Baltimore is provided through the schools of Medi- 
cine, Law, Dentistry, Pharmacy and Nursing. At Col- 
lege Park are located the Colleges of Agriculture, Arts 
and Sciences, Education, Engineering and Home Eco- 
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PHILLIPS CAN COMPANY 


MARYLAND’S MOST MODERN CAN PLANT 


Manufacturers of: 


Packers’ Cans 


Highest Class Service. Bliss and Max Ams Closing 
Machines. Rail, State Road, and Water Shipments 


CAMBRIDGE, MD., U. S. A. 


ROGERS BROS. SEED COMPANY 
Breeders and Growers 


326 West Madison seni Chicago, IIlinois 


Speaking 
FINISHERS 


THEY HAVE NO EQUAL 


Improved Brush Finisher 
Indiana Paddle Finisher 


Kook-More Koils | 
Indiana Grading Tables Copper Steam Jacketed Kettles Indiana No. 10 Fillers 
Indiana Corn Shakers Copper Steam Tilting Kettles Peeling Knives © 
Indiana Continuous Pumpkin _ Indiana P ulpers ; Fire Pots 
Wilters Indiana Chili Sauce Machine Soldering Steels, 


Pulp Pumps Copper and Monel Pulp— 
Steam Traps 


Dippers 
Steel Stools iP Open and Closed Retorts 
Enameled Pails Steam Cranes 
Enameled Pipe Clevo Metallic Coating 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
Use ‘‘CLEVO” Which Is Heat, Acid and Rust Resisting. 


| 
PEAS BEANS CORN : 
| 
“BLOOD TELLS.”| 
\ 
| 
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nomics, together with the Summer School, the Grad- 
uate School and the Department of Military Science 
and Tactics. 

Including summer school students, the enrollment 
at College Park numbers approximately 1,600 students. 
Enrollment in the Baltimore schools is slightly above 
1,600. 

Extension Service—The third division is repre- 
sented by the Maryland Extension Service. Through 
this agency the State and Federal Governments co- 
operate in disseminating useful information through 
practical demonstrations on the farm and in the rural 
home. Practically every phase of agriculture and rural 
home life comes within the scope of the work under- 
taken by the Extension Service. A county agent is 
maintained in all counties of the State and there is a 
home demonstration agent in every county but three. 
It is the purpose of the Extension Service to assist the 
farmer and his family in promoting the prosperity and 
welfare of agriculture and rural life. The Extension 
Service works in accord with all other branches of the 
University of Maryland and with all agencies of the 
United States Department of Agriculture. 

Following are some features which may be viewed 
with interest: 

Fruit Varieties—Near the student gardens will be 
found plantings of many varieties of fruit trees which 
afford students the opportunity to familiarize them- 
selves with the tree growth and fruit of the various 
varieties. In these plantings are approximately 75 
varieties cf apples, 25 varieties of plums, 20 varieties 
of cherries, 20 pears and 20 of peaches. The students 
do all of the pruning and much of the spraying in this 
block of trees. 

Small Fruits—Close by there is a similar planting 
of small fruits, containing 20 varieties of grapes, 7 
varieties of red raspberries, 6 varieties of currants, 6 
varieties of gooseberries, 10 varieties of blackberries 
and 6 varieties of black raspberries. The small fruits 


are planted and cared for by students taking the fruit-: 


growing course. 


Strawberry Varieties—The strawberry crop is an 
important one in Maryland, and the Experiment Sta- 
tion is constantly testing new varieties to determine 
vield and quality. The test plots, devoted to approxi- 
mately fifty varieties, are located at the Experiment 
Station east of the Washington-Baltimore Boulevard. 

Peach Culture—West of Gerneaux Hall will be 
found a twenty-one year old peach orchard, taken over 
by the Experiment Station eight vears ago at a time 
when the owner.was ready to pull out the trees. This 
furnishes a good example of what can be done to build 
vp a run-down peach orchard. This orchard now pro- 
duces annually in the neighborhood of 2,000 bushels of 
neaches as the result of proper pruning, fertilization, 
cultivation, spraying, use of cover crops and borer con- 
trol. 

Canning Peas—In an effort to keep growers posted 
on the best varieties of canning peas for Maryland con- 
citions, many strains from different seedsmen are tried 
cut each year. The plots are located at the Experiment 
Station. Experimental plots of canning peas in the 
rear of the greenhouses are devoted to determinine the 
rroper fertilizing elements for maximum yield ard the 
most economical applications of fertilizer. 

Vegetable Test Plots—At the Experiment Station, 
east of the Baltimore-Washington Boulevard. are lo- 
cated 12 one-tenth acre vegetable plots which have 
been in operation for ten years. Manure and fertilizers 
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in various combinations are applied to these plots and 
vegetables of various kinds are grown intensively, the 
idea being to determine which treatments produce the 
best crops and at the same time maintain the soil fer- 


tility. ; 


Asparagus Fertilization—The asparagus fertiliza- 
tion tests have been under way for ten years. The 
purpose of these tests is to determine the proper appli- 
cations of fertilizer and manure, and the best time for 
applying them to secure maximum yields. 


Tomato Variety Tests—In the tomato variety 
plots at the Experiment Station sixteen different vari- 
eties of tomatoes are being grown each year to deter- 
mien which are best from the standpoint of yield and 
canning quality. These same varieties are also being 
tested at sixteen different points in the tomato-produc- 
ing sections of the State. 

Spinach Variety Tests—About forty varieties of 
spinach are grown annually to test production and can- 
ning qualities. Breeding selection work is carried on 
in connection with these tests. A blight-resistant 
strain, known as Virginia Savoy, seems unustially well 
adapted to Maryland conditions, and this variety is 
being used this spring by truck growers in the Spar- 
rows Point section of Baltimore county for the spring 
spinach crop. . 

Orchard Fertilization—In the University crchard 
extensive experiments are being conducted to deter- 
mine which fertilizing element is needed to produce 
best tree development and fruit yield. At present ni- 
trate of soda seems best. 


Cannine Experiments—In addition to the experi- 
mental work in the production of canning crops in 
progress. a canning plant. completely equipped, is avail- 
able and is used exclusively for experiments in canning. 
Varieties of beans, peas, tomatoes, spinach, beets and 
corn are canned each year in an effort to determine 
the varieties most suitable from the canner’s stand- . 
point. 


WHY WE SHOULD EAT CANNED PEAS 
By E. F. KOHMAN 


O single food can furnish all the necessary ele- 

ments for a complete diet in properly balanced 

form. Peas can supply more than any other 
vegetable. 

Peas, compared with other vegetables, contain an 
abundance of protein, the building material for the 
muscles. They are high in carbohydrates, i. e., sugar 
end starch and a fair amount of. fat, all of which sup- 
ply energy. 

Peas are alkaline in their reaction to the body and 
are thus able to counteract the acid-forming foods 
«uch as cereals, meats and eggs. They contain iron for 
the blood. calcium and phosphorous for the bones. 

Canned peas are a succulent vegetable and hence 
thev have bulk, an item so easily missed if heavy foods, 
such as cereals, meat, fats. etc., constitute a consider- 
able portion of the diet. The roughness in peas is of 
sneh texture that even infants and invalids are bene- 
fited hy it. 

Green neas are most remarkable for their vitamin 
content. They do not only contain vitamin A. B and C 
in fair amounts. They are outstanding in that they 


are among our richest sources of these vital elements. 
Upon ripening, peas lose all their vitamin C and most 
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BRAND OF 


E:msopis ALL THE QUALITIES THAT CONSUMERS DEMAND 


—_- box shipped contains Tinplates of uniform quality, flat, clean, 
square, evenly coated and of steel made especially to our specification 


ecinciittinns of manufacture always welcome — and suggestions from 
customers heartily invited 


W. have tradition behind us — confidence for the future and will stand 
behind our Tinplates at whatever cost 


C. I. F BUSINESS NEGOTIATED 
SIZE — 28" x 20"— A SPECIALTY 
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of their vitamin A. There is, therefore, good reason 
why we do not allow peas to ripen. 


There is likewise good reason why peas are canned 
in their most succulent state. There is also good rea- 
son for canning peas within a few hours after harvest- 
ing. Vegetables begin to lose their vitamins after 
harvesting, as they do their sugar. When once they 
are canned, there is no further change. 

Canned peas have been shown to be richer in vita- 
min C than home-cooked market peas. The prompt- 
ness with which they are handled after harvesting, and 
the oxygen free conditions under which they are 
cooked in canning, keeps this delicate vitamin in al- 
most undiminished quantity. 

Canned peas are able to supply a wealth of nutri- 
ents, at any time, in convenient form, at small cost, in 
all regions and seasons, whether it be a meal in the 
umblest cottage or the most spacious banquet hall. 


How To Serve Canned Peas—Pour the contents of 
a No. 2 can in a large sauce pan, or even a skillet or 
frying pan. Set at once on a very hot fire. Boil as 
rapidly as possible until the peas are almost dry, being 
sure not to scorch. Add butter or cream to taste and 
serve at once. 

In this manner the water in the pea liquor is evap- 
orated. The sugar, mineral salts and vitamins all re- 
main behind with the peas, however, and give them 
that luscious, rich flavor. 

If this evaporation is done at once upon opening 
the can, the destruction of vitamin C will be avoided. 
A can of peas when first opened is devoid of even traces 
of oxygen and a boiling liquid will absorb no oxygen 
from the air. With very tender peas the liquor may be 
evaporated to nearly completeness and the peas then 
warmed in the remainder. 


WISE ADVICE 


HE National Kraut Packers Association, through 

| its very efficient secretary, Dr. Roy Irons, re- 

cently gave its members some very good advise 

on advertising. It was in their circular letter for June 
7, 1928, which read: 
To Kraut Packers: 


When a given product, such as sauerkraut, 
has gained fame through a successful advertising 
campaign, the question is often asked, ‘““Why not 
discontine advertising and save your money?” The 
answer is this: “Out of sight, out of mind.” 


To illustrate: You have lived in a certain 
community for a time; moved away; returned. 
How many strangers to you have come in? Little 
children have grown up. All know each other. 
You are the stranger because you have been out 
of touch with them. It is the same with a given 
advertised product. Stop advertising and it be- 
comes removed from the public mind, and, there- 
fore, a stranger, as it were. 


Why? Because every year in the United 
States it is said 2,500,000 Americans are born; 
4,000,000 students graduate from high schools; 
1,250,000 brides commence housekeeping; 1,250,- 
000 young husbands begin spending their pay en- 
velopes or other incomes in a different manner, 
and 2,000,000 families move into new homes and 
apartments. Isn’t this a change of front in twelve 
months? 
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Hence continued advertising is a reminder to 
those who once knew about kraut and “real news” 
to the million and a quarter brides each year. 
Should we discontinue advertising for five years 

. only, we would miss telling 12,500,000 housewives 
and husbands about kraut during that short pe- 
riod. What a loss!!! This and other good reasons 
are why the Association will continue advertising. 

Moral: If you don’t want to become a stran- 
ger—out of sight, out of mind—advertise! 


Yours very truly, ROY IRONS, Sec’y. 
MORE ABOUT WISCONSIN GRADING 


HE Wisconsin Department of Markets, in its Mar- 
ket News Letter of May 31, said about the pro- 
posed Wisconsin plan of grading canned foods— 
and before quoting their remarks, note the fine co-op- 
eration of the canners with this department: 
Canned Peas 


A public hearing of interest to canners and distributors of 
canned foods was held at the Department of Markets on Satur- 
day, May 19, 1928. Fifteen representatives of canning firms 
and associations were present, besides two officials of the Wis- 
consin Department of Markets and one representative of the U. 
S. Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 

The purpose of the hearing was to discuss the adoption in 
Wisconsin of the U. S. Standards and score-cards for canned 
peas and corn as the official state grades, and to consider the 
question of marks or labels on cans and products. 

Mr. H. R. Burr, Executive Secretary of the Wisconsin Can- 
ners Association, spoke at length on the subject of an official 
grading system, emphasizing the importance of a common agree- 
ment regarding the interpretation of standards and definitions. 
He called attention to the fact that a correct interpretation of 
such standards and definitions is of momentous importance to 
the canning industry, in view of the fact that the Federal Divi- 
sion of the U. S. Bureau of Federal Economics is empowered to: 
set up warehouses in which canned foods and other food prod- 
ucts might be stored and to issue on such goods warehouse re- 
ceipts that could be used as collateral for loans. 

In order to establish the quality, grade dnd value of these 
goods under the warehouse receipt, it becomes necessary for the 
Warehouse Division of the U. S. Department of Agriculture to 
promulgate certain definite standards and to establish a method 
for determining the grade officially. A score-card was devised 
covering canned peas, corn and tomatoes, and, after a number 
of conferences with representatives of various Federal agen- 
cies, it was decided that the score-card and the method of judg- 
ing canned foods under the score-card be accepted as official so 
far as goods stored in warehouses are concerned. Numerous 
meetings for presenting the score-card grading plan to inter- 
ested parties were held under the direction of the Pea Canners 
Association, at which Mr. C. N. Pulley, of the Department of 
Markets, explained the score-cards and the standards. At these 
meetings the proposed grading plan was endorsed almost unani- 
mously. There also arose an insistent demand that some plan 
be devised whereby canned foods not stored in bonded ware- 
houses could be officially graded and certificates of grades on 
such goods issued. As a result of these meetings the Depart- 
ment of Markets was requested to set up the necesary machin- 
ery for the purpose of grading and inspecting canned foods, this 
service not to be compulsory. 

Following Mr. Burr’s presentation of the subject a discus- 
sion arose as to the merits of an official system. It was 
brought out that such a system will in the long run tend to elim- 
inate the expense which is connected with the sending of nu- 
merous samples to the perspective buyers, that it will eliminate 
the confusion caused by the absence of definite standards and 
that it will furnish a common basis of understanding between 
the canners, brokers and distributors. The benefits of an official 
score-card and grading system were brought out by Mr. Pulley, 
who spoke of the influence which the grading system had on the 
orderly marketing of tobacco and potatoes. Much time was also 
devoted to the question of drawing samples for purposes of in- 
spection. Mr. Pulley stated that this will not present any diffi- 
culties, for samples will be drawn in proportion to the size of 
lots. During the hearing a telegram was received from the 


American Institute of Food Distribution of New York heartily 
endorsing the efforts of the Wisconsin canners to standardize 
canned peas and corn. 
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DEL MONTE 


~the brand your 
customers know 
and want 


1928 Model Viner 


MAXIMUM CAPACITY 
AT ALL BEATER SPEEDS 


CONSTANT speed drive to REEL thru 
roller chain and live travellers mounted 


on TIMKEN BEARING SHAFTS. 


VARIABLE speed drive to BEATER | 
CYLINDER ONLY 


Patented March 15, 1928 
(REEVES Transmission) 


CHISHOLM-RYDER COMPANY, Inc 


NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


Green Bean Graders Can Markers Green Pea Viners 
Green Bean Cleaners Lift Tracks Green Pea Feeders 
Green Bean Cutters Conveyors Green Bean Snippers 


SPECIAL MACHINERY BUILT TO ORDER. 
SPECIAL AGENTS 


A. K. ROBINS & COMPANY, INC. JAMES Q. LEAVITT CO. BROWN BOGGS FOUNDRY & MCH. CO., Ltd. 
Baltimore, Md. Ogden, Utah Hamikon, Ontario 
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Wanted and For Sale. 


This is a page that must be read each week to be appreciated. You are unlikely to be interested every week in 
what is offered here, but it is possible you will be a dozen times in the year. If you fail to see and accept 
your opportunity your time is lost, together with money. Rates upon application. 
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For Sale— Machinery 


FOR SALE— Three rebuilt Universal Tomato Fillers in 
first class working condition. Also two Rotary ex- 


FOR SALE—New Copper Steam Jacketed Kettles and 
Mixers, twelve sizes, 15 to 500 gallon, in stock, all 
extra heavy and tested 225 pounds pressure. Also 


~  hausters, slightly used. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 


FOR SALE— 
1 Monitor String Bean Cutter. 
1 No. 10 Syruper. 
4 Peerless Huskers. 
2 Invincible Huskers. 
Address Box A-1591 care of: The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE— 


25h. p. Steam Engine, $200.00 

30 h. p. Steam Engine, automatic governor, 

$200.00 

25 bushels Stowell’s Evergreen Seed Corn, per 
bushel, $4.00 

1 80h. p. Horizontal, Return, Tubular Boiler, $400.00 

1 50h. p. Vertical Boiler, $250.00 

Large quantity of Conveyor Chain for conveying raw 

wt bevelled gears, head shafts, sprockets and 

pulleys. 

Address Box A-1557 care of The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—One three sieve Colossus Pea and Bean 
Grader, good condition slightly used. Also seven 
open Process Kettles with crates; ideal for small 
canner; will sell cheap. 

Edward V. Stockham, Inc., 
Havre de Grace, Md. 


FOR SALE - We have the following equipment which 
we offer at very low prices: 
One Sterling Peeler No. 26 
One Beet Slicer 
One Corn Mixer 
One Belt Driven Air Compressor : 
One Hawkins Exhaust Box for No. 10 cans 
One 16’’ Elevator Boot, Chain, Sprockets, and 
Buckets 
One Steam Pump, 4% x 3? x 4, (Worthington) 


Shawano Canning Co., Shawano, Wis. 


1 Sprague Continuous Tomato Steamer, $250.00 

1 Sprague Universal Liquid Filler & Syruper for 
No. 1 cans, $300.00 

1 Sprague Gravity Pulp Tester, $50.00 

3 —— section Sprague-Lowe flash coils, each 

25. 

4 500 gallon Cypress Tanks, each $40.00 

1 Sprague Rotary Tomato Washer, $150.00 

1 Kern Finisher, wood body, $150.00 

1 Right System Tomato Scalder, $200 00 

3 Model M. Sprague Corn Cutters each $175.00 

1 a Hoist with 50 feet of cable and track, 

200.00 

1 Fairbanks double action Steam Pump, 2 inch suc- 
tion, $75.00 

1 

1 


New Copper Pulp Coils in stock, for 1000 gallon tanks. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, 
Hamilton, Ohio 


FOR SALE—15 Carloads Machinery Bargains. 
Practically new canning machinery for all purposes, 
in stock at our Baltimore plant. Tell us what you 
want. Write for bargain list. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Ine. 
Lombard & Concord Sts., Baltimore 


FOR SALE—Viner Feeders. Five used Ferrell Giants, 
$30.00 each, f.0.b. Columbus, Ohio. 
The Scott Viner Co., 
391 W. Spring St., Columbus, Ohio 


FOR SALE—Two rebuilt Souder Continuous Cookers, 
475 can capacity. Good as new. Alsoone 325 can 
cooker in excellent condition. Bargains. 

Souder Mfg. Co., 
Bridgeton, N. J. 


FOR SALE—We are dismantling one factory and offer 
the following articles in good mechanical condition: 
Shafting, hangers, clutch and split pulleys, beveled 
gears, belting, sprockets, chain, motors, boiler feed 
pumps, injectors, engines, Permutit water softener, 
retorts, Zastrow hoists, Peerless hoists, picking tables 
beet toppers and grader, Hamachek tailers, scales of 
all sizes including a new 12 ton Buffalo make, tanks, 
air compressors with temperature control for 14 re- 
torts and two blanchers, apple machinery of all kinds. 
Old style corn cooker and Model M corn cutters. 4° 
yard conveyors for drawing peas from the lot to the 
viners. 2 long apron conveyors running through 
center of the pea and corn shed. Other items too 
numerous to mention. 

Oswego Preserving Co., 
Oswego, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—200 gal. copper steam jacketed kettles, re- 
conditioned, excellent value. 
Address Box A-1593 care of The Canning ‘Trade. 


FOR SALE—15 H. P. Erie Slide Valve Steam Engine, 


horizontal type. Burt Labeling Machine for No. 2 
cans. Burt Labeling Machine for No. 38cans._ All 
first class order. Two Steam Pumps 2 x 3 x 3. 

John W. Bay & Co., 


Perryman, Md. 
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FOR SALE—1 M and S 6 pocket filler for No. 1, 2 and POSITION WANTED - By middle age gentleman. This man isa 


3 cans. Practically new. 
1 latest model Knapp labeling machine, same as new. 


Priced to sell. | 
H. S. Pulse & Co., ' 
Lynchburg, Ohio 


Machinery—Wanted 


WANTED—One second hand Rotary Ayars Pea Filler 
for Cap Hole Cans. State condition and lowest price, 
Address Box A-1586 care of The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Good 500 gallon second hand Copper Kettle 
3 inch bottom outlet, 1 inch steam inlet, 1 inch exhaust 
to stand 100 lbs. steam pressure. Furnish price and 
complete specifications. 

Address Box A-1587 care of The Canning Trade. 


For Sale--Factories 


FOR SALE Controlling interest in modern pickle fac- 
ory, located in the South Have under contract 
seventy-five acres Cukes, Snow variety, ready to har- 
vest about June 15th. Prospects for good crop. 
Contract price seventy-five cents per bushel for num- 
ones; fifty cents for number twos, twenty-five cents 
ber for small nubs and crooks. Reason for selling, 
unable to finance crop. Quick action necessary. In- 
vestment required, Twenty Thousand Dollars. Good 
volume of business already booked for fall delivery. 

Address Box A—1594 care of The Canning Trade. 


For Sale—Plants 


FOR SALE-— Plants - Plants - Plants. We are raising 
plants for the canners. Tomato and Cabbage Plants. 
May we book you? If so, sooner the better. Our 
prices are right and plants good. 

Fairview Farms, Lumberton, Miss. 


FOR SALE—Tomato Plants. Now ready. Transplant- 
ted and field grown stocks, strong and stocky. Bonny 
Best, Marglobe, Baltimore, Matchless, Stone, etc. 
Packed carefully, good delivery guaranteed anywhere 
in United States. Write, phone or wire for prices, 
etc. 

J. P. Councill Co., Wholesale Growers, 
Franklin, Va. 


quality Pea packer. Very good any where in =. Knows all 
up to date machines. 20 years in the game. ill go anywhere. 


Address Box B-1578 care of The Canning Trade. 


POSITION WANTED - As or Processor. A reliable 
packer of Peas and full line of Vegetables, fruits and table con- 
diments in tin and glass. Married man with family. A-1l re- 
ferences can be furnished. Available for immediate engage- 
ment. 


Address Box B-1581 care of The Canning Trade. 


WANTED-— Position as Superintendent-Processor in up-to-date 
Cannery, where promotion will be possible. Age 38 years, 
American with twenty years experience in canning products, ten 
years of which time I have been Manager-Superintendent. Am 
steadily employed and references are available. 

Address Box B-1588 care of The Canning Trade. 


Help Wanted 


WANTED Processor and Factory Superintendent for Canning 
factory in Ontario, state age, experience, references and salary 
expected. 

Address Box B-1583 care of The Canning Trade. 


WANTED — For factory in Canada packing Peas and other vege- 
tables, Processor and Superintendent. Apply stating age, experi- 
ence, salary expected, and giving references. 

Address Box B-1589 care of The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Position as Manager or Superintendent of Fruit and 
Vegetable canning plant, by married man, with 10 years experi- 
ence, thoroughly understand the growing of produce, packing, 
warehousing, and office word. Am thoroughly reliable and can 
furnish references. Satisfactory reason for making change. 

Address Box-B 1592 care of The Canning Trade. 


AMSCAN 


CERTIFIED 
SEALING FLuID 


Golden Band” 


Insist on AMSCAN—the per- 
fect Sealing Compound—and 


THE MAX AMS MACHINE CO., NEW YORK 


FOR SALE—Tomato Plants, 50 million to offer this 
season, from 5 shipping stations. Ask for prices and 
samples, or come to our farms through the ‘‘Gateway 
of the South’’, 

Wholesale Plant Co., Waycross, Ga. 


Positions—Wanted 


POSITION WANTED—As Production Manager or Superintendent. 
Have had twenty years experience packing corn, peas, tomatoes, 
string beans, beets, anda general line of canned vegetables. 
Capable of taking charge of factory or group of factories with 
large production. Specialized for a number of years in tomatoes 
and tomato products. Understand all branches of business from 
field to customers warehouse. Best of references. 


Address Post Office Box 296, Paris, Ky. 


MONARCH 


A Line-up for Economy 


a 
In Tomato Operations 
Washing and Scalding equip- 
ment frequently represents an 
‘ important factor between pro- 
fitable or unprofitable tomato 


operations. For the utmost 
in economy and efficiency in- 
stall Monarchs. 


Tomato Scalder 


Rot ary Washer Send for booklet. 
S,O.RANDALL'’S SON 
Baltimore Maryland 


= 
( 
°T 
be safe. i 
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HANSEN 


Pea and Bean Filler 
Conveyor Boot 

Corn Cooker Filler 

Fruit and Vegetable Filler 
Automatic Tomato Filler 
Sanitary Can Washer 
Automatic Kraut Filler 
Beet Topper 

Gallon Fillers 

Potted Meat Filler 

Chili Con Carne Filler 


Cedarburg, Wis. 


MASTER - BUILT: 


Automatic Quality Pea Grader 


Hansen Canning Machinery Corp. 


50 Years of Service to Canners 


Thos. J. Meehan & Co. 


( Thos. L. North ) 
11 W. Redwood Street, Baltimore 


BROKERS and COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


Canners’ Accounts Solicited for Tip-Top Buyers. 


CAN PRICES 


1928 Season Prices 


The American Can Company announces the 
following term contract prices, F.O.B. its 
factories, for Standard Sizes of Sanitary 
Cans for the Central and Eastern parts. of 
the United States: 


26.06 “ “ 

American Can Co. 


SOUDER MFG. 


Manufacturers of 


Monel Crushers 


CO. 


Continuous Cookers Can Straighteners 
Coolers Filling Tables 


Catalog on Request BRIDGETON, N. J. 


SALES AGENCY—with Warehouse and 
Service facilties, open for quality Food Pro- 
ducts for North Carolina. Following with best 


Jobbers and local Chain Stores. 
U. S. C. 


Box 1323 Raleigh, N. 


—Since 1913— Reference: Netional Bank of Baltsmore 
CANNED FOODS BROKERS COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


Howard E. Jones & Co., Inc. 


200-202 E. Lombard St. at Calvert St., Baltimore, Md. 


A Saving In Cost 


amounting to 


$5,563,405.44 


has been returned to Canners who have been 
carrying their fire insurance with 


CANNERS EXCHANGE SUBSCRIBERS 
at 
WARNER INTER-INSURANCE BUREAU 


LANSING B. WARNER Incorp. 
155 East Superior Street 
Chicago, Illinois 
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CANNED FOOD PRICES 


Prices given represent the lowest figure generally quoted for lots of wholesale size, usual terms f i 
otherwise noted) and subject to the customary discount for cash. Many canners get higher prices so a ee ee 


may take less for a personal reason, but these prices represent the general market at this date 
Baltimore figures corrected by th Brokers: {Th i : 
New York prices | by cur Mechan & Co. *Howard E. Jones & Co 


Canned Vegetables 


CANNED VEGETABLES—Continued 


Balto. N.Y. 


#In column headed “N. Y.” indicates f. 0. b. factory 


CANNED FRUITS—Continued 


Balto. N. Y. 
ASPARAGUS®* (California) SAUER KRAUT? Seconds, Yellow, No. 
Standard, No. 2 80.90 Fine 

No. 21%4 = <n ; Mpelled, NO. 150 299 
Peeled, No. 2% No. 3 1.00 1.15 Um ed, No. 3 srosese sven 
Large, No. 24% No. 10 3.25 3.75 

Peeled, No. 2 SPINACHt 1 4.75 5.00 

Medium, No. 2% Standard, No. 2 Ss = : 

Small, No. 2% Ne -95 1.10 tandards, No. 2, in 
Green Mammoth, No. No. 1.30 1.40 s No. 8 
Medium, No. 2% No 1.35 1.50 econds, No. 8, im Water 
No. 3% ‘0. 10 4.00 4.75 No. 3, in Syrup 
Tips, White, Mammoth, No. 1 sq... SUCCOTASHt — Standards, No. 2, in Syrup... 1.20 

mall, No. 1 sq Standard Gr Corn, i | 1.80 
een Corn, Green Limas Bartletts, Standard, 2%.. ....... 2.15 

Small, No. 1 2.80 73.00 Standard Green Corn, Dried Limas.. 1.20 2.85 
Plain, No. 1 60.65 Bahama, Slice 

No. 2 89 Standard, No. 2 
No. 3 | No. 3 Sliced, Extra Standard, No. 2....... 

In Sauce, 18 os No. 10 3.50 4.25 hi 
No. 10 5.00 Extra Standard, No. 2 Sliced, Extra, No. 2...... im aa 2.15 
BEANS? F. 0. B. Co cos: "$0 No, 2 1.75 

Stringless Stand. Cut Green, No. 2 .... 1.50 F. Shredded, Syrup, No. 10. $50 
Standard Cut Green, No. E Crushed, Extra, No. 10... -25 10.00 
Standard Whole Green, No. F. 0. B. Co Pie, Water, No. 10... 
Standard Cut Wax, No. 10. No. 10 OFto Rico, NO. 

Limas, Fancy Green, No. 2. Standard, No. 1 66 Black, Water, No. 

Standard Green, No. F. 0. B. Co.. Red, Water, No. 2 
Standard White and Green, No.2 1.25 1.40 0. 2 "TTY Syrup, No. 
Standard White and Green, No.10 7.25 — ..... F. 0. B. Co "5 "8 » Syrup, No. 2 alee se 

Red Kidney, Standard No. “790 ‘1.00 1.15 Red, Water, No. 10 

idney, Standard No. 4 FO: B.C STRAW 
Standard, No. 10. 4.75 Out No 1 
F. 0. B. Co 115 Preserved, No. 2 

BEETS+ No. 10 3.75 4.00 Extra, Preserved, No. 1.20 1.30 

Baby, No. 2 : 190 18s F. 0. B. Co 3.50 3.90 Extra, Preserved, No. 2... 2.30 2.50 

12—15, No. 2 TOMATO PUREE 7.00 13.00 

15—20, No. 8 145 Standard No. 1, Whole Stock 

Cut, No. 9 1.00 1.10 No. 10, Whole a .50 ~~ a 2% 4.25 3. 

cm, No. ag Standard No. 1, Trimmings... “50 14.75 18.75 
Sliced, No. 10 4.50 5.00 3.25 

CARROTS¢ Canned Fish 

Standard Sliced, No. 1.10 HERRING ROE* 

3 4.00 4.50 Canned Fruits 10 oz. 1.00 1.10 

Maine, No. 10 : 5.00 poy 1.35 1.50 

CORN¢ Michigan, No. 10 19 oz. 16 

ew York, No. 10 

Standard Shospes, 1.25 No. 8 Flats, 1-Ib. cases, 4 doz. 

Extra Standard Shoeper, No. 1.80 APRICOTS* (California) ib. cases, 4 doz 
Fancy Shoepeg, No. 1.60 Standard, No. 2% 2.50 2.80 

Choice, No. 2% 2.85 2.75 Standards, 4 oz 1.35 1.45 
Standard Grushed, Now 110 1.05 Fancy, No. 2% 3.00 1.45 1.55 

. O. B. Co 
Extra Standard Crushed, No. 2........ 10 os. 2'90 310 

F. 0. B. Co Standard, No. 2 1.85 1.45 6 

Standard, Split, No. 1.00 1.15 No. 2 Preserved Flat, No. 
Split No. 10. 3.25 .60 1.75 Cohoe, Tall, No. 1 

MIXED VEGETABLES¢ BLUEBERRIES* Flat, No. 1 

Standard, No. 2 92% 1.10 NO. 
No. 4.50. 5.00 Maine, No. 2.40 Coluz No. 1 2.00 1.95 

Fancy, No. 2 100 1.165 No. 10 12.00 11.00 Flat 
No. 4.65 5.10 CHERRIES* Chums, Tall 

OKRA AND TOMATOES¢ Standard, Red, Water, Ni 2.60 

Standard, No. 2 1.35 1.85 White Syrup. No. SHRIMP? 

No. 10 675... Extra Preserved, No. 2... Dry, NO. 1.70 

PEAS¢ Pitted Wet, No. 1, Large 1.85 1.75 

. ur Pitt ed, 10s SARD mest case 

No, 2 “Sieve, 1.25 1.80 Faney: No. 2% 

No. 8 Sieve, No. 2 14 Oil, Tomato, Carton... Out +5.25 

“0. B. Co Mustard, $3.90 

No. 5 Sieve, No. 2 — tun... 
No. 8 Sieve, No. 10.3... 6.50 California Standard, No. 2%, Y. C. 1.90 1.90 Oval, 4.60 
No. 4 Sieve, No. 10....: 5.75 6.25 2.10 2.05 TUNA FISH (California), per case 
E. J. Standard, No. 4 Sieve, No. 1. .90 $4 2.85 White, 1.75 
E. J. Extra Std., No. 2 Sieve, No. 1 ....... 1.00 Standard White 1.10 1.20 White, 14s 1400 14. 
Fancy Petit Pois, No. 1.40 1.50 White, is 
PUMPKIN¢ Extra Standard White, No. 3 Tie Blue Fin, %s 
Standard, No. 3 Seconds, White, No. 8. 130 148 14.00 

1.80 Extra Standard Yellow, No. 1.90 Yellow, 1s 
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MASPETH, N. Y. 


THE CANNING TRADE 


“B Cans are Best Cans” 


OYLE CANS 


SHIPPING FACILITIES 


We Can Deliver Daily 
OVER ONE AND A HALF MILLION 
Sanitary Cans from Can Lines and 
Warehouses to Cars, Trucks and 
Boats 


The Only Sanitary Can Plant in 
Maryland Located on Tide-Water 


Your Requirements are Safe when. 
Placed in our hands 
Because we continue to Enlarge 
and Improve the Sanitary 
Can Departments 


Metal Package Corporation 


(BOYLE CAN PLANT ) 
811 SOUTH WOLFE ST.., BALTIMORE, MD. . 


110 EAST 42nd. Street. New York City 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 


“B Cans are Best Cans” 


June 18, 1928 


= 
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Allied [ndustries 


ESTABLISHED i878 


The Markets 


BALTIMORE, JUNE 18, 1928 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


Hot Weather Has Made an Appearance—Pea Canning 
Well Under Way—Fine Quality Peas This Year. 
Corn and Tomato Crops Need Heat—The Con- 
dition of Fruits—Market Demand Good 
and Prices Firm 


OT WEATHER—This week saw some real, gen- 
H uine June sunshine and heat, and it came just 
about in time for the end of the pea crop, to 
bring it on for its best results. This would not be the 
case if the scorching heat continued for any length of 
time, but this year that does not seem to be the style. 
However, the heat and sunshine ‘will help all canner’s 
crops, other than peas, for they have been badly in need 
cf just that. Only last Saturday afternoon there swept 
through this region, and on over onto the Eastern 
Shore, one of those severe deluges, with heavy hail and 
high winds which play havoc with all growing crops. 
Trees were blown down, fruit stripped from trees by 
the wind and hail, growing plants washed out and 
beaten down, but fortunately only in a very limited 
section, that is in a comparatively narrow path but 
many miles long. Following the hail came the inevit- 
able cold, and fires in the homes were comfortable for 
two days afterwards. Now this end of the week finds 
the torrid heat. Such is the style of weather in too 
many of the crop growing regions. 


Pea canning has been on in real earnest all this 
week, over on the ’shore, and it will be all over within 
a few days after you get this. And the operations in 
Western Maryland and Pennsylvania will have set in. 
The season has not been a bad one on peas—there has 
been an abundance of moisture and coolness and now 
we have the heat to give the finishing touches. 


The quality of the peas packed this year is spoken 
of as high, due to the slow growing, cool season, but 
as to the extent of the pack, when it is all finished, 
opinions differ. It is said that the yield would dis- 
appoint, but again this heat may change this outlook. 
In any event there will be a good, average pack and as 
it is of fine quality, all is well. 


‘will note from our Crop Reports in this issue. 


The heat will also be a God-send to the corn and 
tomatoes now in the field, which have been practically 
crying for just this condition. But a day or two will 
not be their making. It will take a lot of this sort of 
hot weather to make up the lost ground. And not only 
in this section, about which we are talking, but in every 
section of the country crops are backwards and un- 
promising. The season is unusually delayed as you 
And 
note that the stringbean canners of the Southern 
States who should be well along with their stringbean 
canning, have had to struggle and now find that they 
will not have half a pack. It has been a mighty hard 
season on all sorts of beans, for beans will not germi- 
nate in cold, wet ground. Whether the appearance of 
hot, real summer weather now will help remains to be 
seen. 


The National Canners Association, under date of 
June 9th, sent out the following bulletin covering the 
leading fruit crops: 


The Bureau of Agricultural Economics issued on the after- 
noon of June 8 a crop report as of June 1, from which the fol- 
lowing is taken: 


Peaches—The condition of peaches on June 1 was 72.7 
per cent of normal, compared with 51.8 on June 1 a year 
ago, and an average of 64.0 during the last ten years. The 
production of peaches is estimated at 64,188,000 bushels, 
compared with about 45,500,000 bushels last year, nearly 
70,000,000 bushels in 1926, and an average of 52,200,000 
bushels during the past five years. Peach prospects are 
poorest in the intermediate group of States from Delaware 
through the Ohio Valley to Missouri. The Southeastern 
States seem likely to have an excellent heavy crop, and the 
same is true of California. In the Northern peach areas it 
is too early for a reliable forecast, but .present prospects 
in these States point to a crop intermediate between the 
light crop of last season and the very large crop of 1926. 


Pears—The condition of pears on June 1 was 70 per 
cent, compared with 56.9 a year ago, and 65.5 the ten-year 
average. These figures indicate a production of 23,130,000 
bushels, compared with 18,072,000 bushels last year, 
25,249,000 bushels in 1926, and an average of 20,200,000 
bushels during the past five years. 


Apples—The June 1 condition of apples was 72.2, com- 
pared with 57.2 on June 1 last year, 78.3 on June 1 in 1926, 
and a ten-year average June 1 condition of 68.0. With the 
trees still in bloom on June 1 in some important Northern 
sections, it is too early to forecast the United States crop, 
but prospects seem to be fairly good in nearly all sections 
except portions of Missouri, Arkansas, Nebraska, Kansas, 
Oklahoma and Texas, where late frost caused extensive 
damage. California and some of he Mountain States ex- 


 . 
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pect apple crops larger than were harvested in 1926. Other 
States report prospects intermediate between the very large 
crop of 1926 and the generally short crop of 1927. 


(ies MARKET—This market has felt its share of 


the rather good inquiry and demand reported in’ 


all other sections. Canned foods are being bought 
steadily and well, and prices would be better if the can- 
ners were able to ask them, and then stick to their ask- 
ing. In tomatoes, for instance, there is a wide variety 
of prices, for no good reason at all. Some canners say 
they hear of better prices but when they come to sell 
they are forced to take much lower prices. If they 
were hiring salesmen and reports of that kind were 
brought to them, they would cease hiring and begin fir- 
ing because they would know well that there was some- 
thing wrong with their salesmen. It is worth look- 
ing into. 

Market prices as a whole remain unchanged from 
last week, in this market. Tomatoes are slightly firm- 
er, and spinach, now that the end of the spring canning 
season is in sight and the canners find they have no 
surplus, is advancing. The buyers have had bargain 
days with the canners during the spinach canning sea- 
son, but those days are over now. And it is about time. 
Same thing is true regarding buying future string- 
beans—the canners are beginning to wake up, and to 
see that there is nothing in trying to beat the other 
fellow’s low price. 

New prices on herring roe will be found in this 
week’s page. Other than these there is nothing new 
to report, and you will find our other very complete 
market reports give you the conditions in other mar- 
kets. And after all there is little difference between 
one market and another. 


NEW YORK MARKET 


By “New York Stater,”’ 
Special Correspondent “The Canning Trade.” 


THE CANNING TRADE 


Business Good—Tomato Sellers Need to Regulate Their 
Prices—New Packed Peas Are Good Quality. 
Western Peas Stronger—Corn Easier. 

Some Prices on New California 
Fruits—Sardine Season Back- 
ward—Asparagus Strong. 

Future Beans Ad- 
vanced 

New York, June 13, 1928. 

OOD BUSINESS—While there have not been any 
& reports of trading in sensationally large quanti- 

ties, there has been a good day-to-day business 
in carlots of spot canned foods during the past week, 
and the market situation is in pretty strong shape. 
Southern tomatoes have come in for further accumula- 
tion, but the market still lacks steadiness, a wide range 
of quotations being reported by buyers. Tentative 
opening prices on California fruits have been named 
by some of the small packers. New pack Southern peas 
are moving out readily when offered for immediate 
shipment at prices 10 to 15c a dozen over those at 
which future business was written. Canned fish is in 
fairly steady position, and is coming in for slightly 
better buying. 

Wm. Hills, Jr., Dead—The local canned foods brok- 
erage trade lost one of its best known and best liked 
members this week with the passing of Wm. Hills, Jr., 
president of the brokerage firm of Wm. Hills, Jr., & Co. 
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Mr. Hills died of heart disease June 8 at the Fifth Ave- 
nue Hospital, where he had been undergoing treatment. 
He had been in poor health for several years past, fol- 
lowing a serious attack of pneumonia in 1925. He was 
the son of the late William Hills, one of the organizers 
of the Hills Bros. Co., and was at one time president of 
that concern. After several years of operations of the 
Wm. Hills, Jr., Co. importing dried fruit and nuts, Mr. 
Hills closed that business, and went into the canned 
foods department of U. H. Dudley & Co. He later was 
associated with Butler & Sergeant, Inc., and upon the 
liquidation of that business in 1924 organized the firm 
of William Hills, Jr., & Co., in association with W. C. 
Sturm and Carl W. Dahlberg, both of whom has been 
connected with Butler & Sergeant. The business will 
be continued by Mr. Sturm and Mr. Dahlberg. 

Southern Peas—New pack is reported showing 
good quality, and there has been fair buying reported. 
A good amount of future business has been booked at 
90c, but buyers are reported paying $1.00 to $1.05 per 
dozen for new pack for immediate shipment. Early re- 
ports indicate that production of Virginia, Delaware 
and Maryland canneries will not be large this year. 

Western Peas—The market on Wisconsin peas is 
stronger, owing to the lateness of the season. Spots 
are in strong position. Spot stocks of 80 Wisconsin 
packers as of June 1 were reported as approximately. 
538,500 cases. This report has led many operators to 
believe that carry-over stock will be completely cleaned 
up by the time first shipments of new pack are started 
out. 

Tomatoes—While business is reported to be run- 
ning into larger totals, the market has failed to show 
the improvement expected of it. Prices have firmed up 
in some quarters, but easiness is still discernible in 
others, and prices in consequence show a wider range 
than normally. Standards 1s are quoted at 55c, with 
2s ranging 7214c to 77\4e, 3s $1.1214 to $1.1714, and 
10s $3.60 to $4. Futures remain unchanged at 4714c 
for 1s, 75c for 2s, $1.15 for 3s, and $3.50 for 10s, with 
little buying reported being done. Indiana packers 
are quoting spot 2s at 80c to 85c, 3s at $1.20. Future 
Indianas offer at 80c for 2s, $1.25 for 3s, and $3.50 for 
10s, with a dull market prevailing. California toma- 
toes are reported to have sold heavily on new pack, 
with prices well maintained. 

Corn—Further easiness has developed in the mar- 
ket, which has slumped off to $1 per dozen for spots at 
canneries, with buyers now looking for a 90 to 95c mar- 
ket. With futures available in a large way at 90c, it 
is obvious that little buying of spots can be anticipated 
over that level. Western corn is also showing soft- 
ness, with standards to be had in a large way at 90c, 
cannery. 

California Fruits—A number of small California 
canners have named tentative opening prices, guaran- 
teed against their formal opening. Quotations are 
about in line with 1927 opening on many lines, and are - 
lower in some instances. Buyers are considering these 
quotations, but are waiting for action on the part of the 
larger canners. The independents are guaranteeing 
their prices against the average formal opening prices 
of California Packing Corporation,- Libby, McNeill & 
Libby, two other large California canning organiza- 
tions. There has been a little buying of old pack fruits 


for prompt shipment in cases where list prices are un- 

der the indicated quotations on new pack. 
Salmon—Warmer weather has stimulated demand 

in some parts of the country, but the local market as 
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yet has shown little acceleration of movement. The 
Coast market continues firm, and is over the parity of 
the New York price basis in some instances. Reds are 
still easy, and can be had down to $2.85, Coast, with 
$3 quoted by large holders. Pinks are still $1.85, 
Coast, with stocks relatively small. Fancy Columbia 
River salmon is in short supply and strongly held. 

Sardines—The Maine fishing and canning season 
is still quite backward, and there have been no impor- 
tant aditions to stocks. One the contrary, packers are 
being forced to cut further into carry-over stocks from 
last year to take care of prompt shipment business, 
with no immediate prospect of replenishing their hold- 
ings. Buyers are finding it difficult to locate full as- 
sortments, and are holding their purchases down to 
small quantities in most cases. Prices are steady. 
California sardines continue in large supply, and are 
priced low, but meet with relatively little buying inter- 
est on spot. 

Tuna—With the spring packing season in Cali- 
fornia over, and results, from the standpvint of pro- 
duction, unfavorable, canners are already talking a 
higher market for yellowfin, although no advances have 
materialized as yet. Although future business booked 
this season was not heavy, the pack was so light that 
deliveries on contract have accounted for the larger 
part of the spring production, and carry-over stocks 
held on the Coast are believed light. There is but 
hand-to-mouth trading on spot tuna reported, with 
quotations quite steady. 

Stringless Beans—Canners are showing firmer 
price views on new pack stringless beans, and the mar- 
ket is currently quoted at 9214 to 95c a dozen on fu- 
tures, up 214 to 5c over recent prices. Canners are ex- 
pected to start shipments out in a large way toward the 
middle of next month. Old pack is reported completely 
cleaned up, with last reported sales put through at 
$1.45 to $1.50 per dozen at the canneries. 

Asparagus—A strong market prevails on new pack 
asparagus, and buyers have been endeavoring to slip 
additional buying orders through. According to cur- 
rent reports from the coast, pro rata deliveries will be 
made in some instances on a few grades. Buyers woe- 
fully misjudged the asparagus market this year. At 
the start of the season, distributors in many instances 
refused to place business, anticipating a lower market 
than the opening basis. Instead of the over-production 
looked for, however, the pack was a moderate one, and 
sold readily. 

On Hudson Street—Paul Steele, sales manager for 
the Westgate Sea Products Company, San Diego, was 
visiting buyers along the Street this week. 

D. C. Kok of the U. S. Products Corporation, 
canned fruit packers of San Diego, has returned to the 
Coast after a short visit to the local market. 

The Manhattan Grocery Company’s employees will 
hold their 24th annual outing at Glen Cove, L. I., on 
June 27. 

Arthur P. Williams, president of R. C. Williams 
& Co., sailed this week on the Ille de France for a 
month’s pleasure trip abroad. He was accompanied by 
Mrs. Williams. 

Karl Envoldsen of the Halfhill Packing Corpora- 
tion, tuna and sardine canners of Long Beach, Cal., 
was visiting the trade this week. 

William Ely, Jr., manager of the canned foods de- 
partment of R. C. Williams & Co., Inc., has been elected 
a director of the corporation. 
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CHICAGO MARKET 


By “Wrangler,” 
Special Correspondent “The Canning Trade.” 


Canned Foods Interests Absorbed in the Political Situ- 
ation—“Wrangler” Thinks Liquor Issue Will De- 
feat Smith—Buyers Evincing Confidence 
in Future Prices on Corn, Peas 
and Tomatoes 


Chicago, June 14, 1928. 


HIEF INTEREST—Buyers and brokers, as well as 
dealers, are greatly absorbed in the political situ- 
ation at Kansas City and the Republican nomina- 

tion for president. 


Illinois, in Lowden, has a fine candidate, in every 
way highly qualified, and greatly beloved and respected 
in this State, but it looks like Hoover is too strong for 
him, as this is written, and has the nomination well in 
hand. We have not had much diversion of attention 
to _—— because of presidential politics until this 
week. 


There will be a similar distraction from business 
during the week of the convention at Houston to nomi- 
nate a Democratic candidate, and then if Gov. Smith, 
of New York, is nominated the shouting will be prac- 
tically over, for Hoover will snow him under so deep 
that he will never again be heard of politically, and I 
say so who have always been a Democrat. 


It will not be the religious issue, or the farmers’ 
opposition either, that will beat Smith, but it will be 
the whiskey issue, and I was raised in Kentucky, who 
say so, and have always been in the habit of taking a 
toddy, whenever I could get it, about one a day. I 
know the sentiment of the people on that issue, how- 
ever, and know that the women will eternally smash 
any candidate who opposes, or who does not support 
prohibition. 

Why bless your souls! I lectured to a fine meet- 
ing down in Kentucky some few months ago, and men- 
tioned that the distilleries were all closed and that Ken- 
tucky was one of the finest States for canning in the 
United States and should have more canneries. Then, 
I added, I think I would rather have my State cele- 
brated for her canneries than for her distilleries. It 
was a Louisville audience and I thought this last re- 
mark would cause me to be hissed or booed, but every 
man and woman in the audience rose up and loudly ap- 
plauded it. 


If this happens in Kentucky, the home of fine whis- 
keys, it would seem that the people when they voted to 
amend the constitution of the United States by the 18th 
amendment, knew what they were doing, and that the 
results are meeting their approval. 


Another thing is that the capitalists want Hoover, 
and that will offset the farmers’ opposition, for the 
country bankers will take care of that, and Hoover has 
been called “The Beaver” because he is such an inde- 
fatigable worker and generally gets what he goes after, 
for he is a go-getter. Bet your money on the elephant 
this time if Smith is nominated. 

The brokers report that buying for the past week 
has been rather limited to the immediate needs of the 
buyers, and that they do not seem disposed to take hold 
of canned foods except for visible requirements both 
in spot and future purchases. 
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The buyers are evincing some confidence in the 
future of prices for canned corn, peas, and tomatoes, 
and have come back to the policy which they used to be 
so fond of, which is to buy and hold at the canneries 
or in Chicago storage, good quality of cheap blocks of 
canned vegetables, and sell futures against them. In 
that way they know just what they have to deliver, and 
that they will receive all they buy, and can deliver their 
sales in full, and the quality of the goods they can 
deliver. 

Warehouse facilities are now so fine that the goods 
can be kept in perfect condition, and many other good 
features attach themselves to this method of buying 
and selling. 

There are no changes in the situation of canned 
corn, canned peas, or canned tomatoes since last week 
as to prices or market activities, and though the 
weather is a little warmer around the great lakes, it 
is still cold enough to be promotive of good appetites 
and the retail grocers are enjoying a good business. 

Canteloupes and watermelons have come on the 
market the past week and of fine quality. Water- 
melons are retailing at from 75 to 85 cents each, and 
fine canteloupes at 15 cents, or two for a quarter, and 
they both are in strong competition with canned fruits. 

Supports the Lecture Bureau—The recent meeting 
of the National Kraut Canners at Toledo, O., com- 
mended the Canners Lecture Bureau and voted a nice 
appropriation for its maintenance. All the state and 
sectional associations should follow their example. The 
National Kraut Canners know the value of good practi- 
cal advertising for their product, and are leaders of the 
advertising policy for canned foods. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


By “Berkeley,” 
Special Correspondent “The Canning Trade.” 


THE CANNING TRADE 


Heat Ripens Early Fruit Rapidly—Canning Cherries— 
Asparagus Canning Ending — Record Crop of 
Peaches Promised — Apricots Weak — New 
Pineapple Prices Expected to Be Higher— 

The Salmon Demand Light 


San Francisco, June 14, 1928. 


OT—Extremely high temperatures have been ex- 
H perienced in some parts of California during the 

past week and early fruits are ripening rapidly. 
The packing of cherries has been under way for some 
time and the warm weather is causing the remainder 
of the crop to ripen all at once. Labor is plentiful, 
however, and the crop will be handled without diffi- 
culty. Apricots are ripening in the San Joaquin. Val- 
ley and canning will soon be under way there. The 
fruit in the San Francisco Bay region ripens later than 
in the Valley and packing does not commence here 
until later. 

Asparagus—The warm weather has about brought 
the packing of asparagus to an end and there will be 
few concerns who will can anything after the middle 
cf the month. The feature of the asparagus business 
this season has been the willingness of the trade to 
anticipate its requirements and latest estimates leave 
only about 20 per cent of the expected pack unsold. 
The lower grades have moved off first and these are 
nractically out of first hands. Prices are largely as 
they were at the opening of the season, although ad- 
vances have been made by some, and the market is in 
the firmest shape in several years. The pack is ex- 
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pected to be about the same size as that of last year. 

Peaches—The survey of the canning peach crop, 
being made by State, canning and producing interests, 
has been about completed and a report is expected at 
an early date. A record-breaking crop is promised, 
with fruit running to a good size, since growers have 
taken unusual care in thinning. As the canning of 
early varieties commences in July, efforts will be made 
to arrive at a price to be paid growers, at the earliest 
possible date. A definite price is expected this year, 
since growers were dissatisfied with the sliding scale 
in effect last year and declare they will never sell again 
under a similar arrangement. Spot stocks of peaches 
are closely cleaned up and at the present rate of con- 
sumption there will be little in first hands by the end 
of June. A splendid future business has been booked 
on canned peaches, subject to approval of prices, which 
are expected early in July. 

Apricots—The weak spot in the California canned 
fruit list continues to be apricots, but these have been 
moving off in better shape of late and price concessions 
are not as marked as they have been. This season’s 
pack promises to be a lighter one than the one made 
last year, owing to the smaller crop and the decision 
of many growers to dry their fruit, rather than accept 
the prices offered by canners. In the Terra Bella dis- 
trict growers have formed a temporary organization 
and are marketing as much of the crop in the fresh 
form as possible. Canners have been offering $30 a 
ton for No. 1 fruit, but have been unable to secure 
little at this price. In recent years comparatively high 
prices have been paid for canning stocks, but canners 
have come to the realization that prices of canned 
apricots must be in keeping with those of other fruits 
and are making plans accordingly. 


Pineapple—Opening prices on Hawaiian canned 
pineapple are to be expected at any time, and will 
doubtless show an advance over those named last year. 
Spot stocks have been almost completely cleaned up 
and a very heavy advance business has been done, sub- 
ject to approval of opening prices. The pineapple in- 
dustry is in a splendid position this season and much 
of the expected pack will doubtless be out of first 
hands before the packing season is far under way. 
Stocks have cleaned up so closely that some large buy- 
ers are asking for deliveries of new pack pineapple as 
scon as available. Last year opening prices were de- 
layed until July 7, owing to the uncertain conditions 
prevailing in the canned fruit market. 

Salmon—Little real activity is being noted in the 
demand for canned salmon, but stocks are gradually 
being whittled down and a few good orders would about 
clean up everything available. Alaska reds can be had 
at $2.75, but the better known brands are selling up to 
$3. Pinks have made their way into stores where they 
were a stranger in the old days and stocks are held 
quite firmly at $1.90. Chums are not far behind, with 
$1.70 the minimum price at present. Reports from 
Washington indicate that the pack of minced clams is 
proving very light this year and prices have been ad- 
vanced by most packers, some as much as 30¢e a dozen. 
Tuna is in light supply, with prices high and firm, with 
the result that buyers purchase for immediate require- 
ments only. The recent organization of an export as- 
sociation of sardine canners has served to stabilize 
prices on California canned sardines. 


The California Grape Growers’ Exchange met re- 
cently at San Francisco and decided upon prices for the 
1928 crop. These are slightly lower than those quoted 
a year ago and range from $27.50 to $57.50 a ton. The 
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exchange consists of 1,450 producers and controls 
about 70,000 tons of grapes. 

The California Packing Corporation recently an- 
nounced plans for selling 15,000 shares of its stock to 
employees at $70 a share, employees being allowed a 
maximum of twenty-five shares. 

Under a court order the control of the $1,000,000 
estate of the late Charles Patrick Grogan, California 
olive packer, has passed to his son, Charles Patrick 
Grogan. The estate has been in litigation since the 
murder of the boy’s mother, three years ago. 

Alfred F. Wieland, of the wholesale firm of Wie- 
land Bros., San Francisco, Cal., passed away June 4th, 
following an operation. 


| THE OZARK MARKET 


By OZARKO 
Special Correspondent ‘The Canning Trade.” 


Weather Unfavorable—Setting Plants Delayed—Bean Crop 
Hurt—Better Demand for Spot Tomatoes—Prices Up 
Slightly—Canners Not Anxious for Future 
Business—Spots Cleaning Up 

Springfield, Mo., June 14, 1928. 


EATHER—Very unfavorable weather conditions have 

prevailed during the past week, with a deluge of rainfall 

during the last half of the week. Considerable damage 
to growing crops of all kinds in bottom lands along the run- 
ning streams. Cloudy weather continues to prevail, and more 
or less rainfall, with the temperature ranging about 8 degrees 
below normal. It will take several days of sunshine with higher 
temperature before the farmers can get into the fields to culti- 
vate crops of any kind. 


Setting Tomato Plants—The setting of tomato plants in the ~ 


fields has been delayed on account of the weather conditions as 
noted above. We feel reasonably sure that the actual tomato 
acreage for the coming season’s pack will be less than we had 
figured only one week ago. The average tomato grower is dis- 
couraged, and quite indifferent about putting forward any extra 
efforts in setting the total of the acreage contracted. 

Bean Crop—We have not had the opportunity to personally 
inspect any growing fields of beans, so we do not know what 
damage may have taken place in this-crop by the continued 
heavy rainfall. As it is very easy to observe the damage to 
other growing crops, it is only natural to presume that the 
growing bean crop is also affected to some extent. 

Spot Sales—There has been a more active demand for spot 
tomatoes, and with a big reduction in the canners’ holdings of 
spots, sales have been made at canners’ full asking prices. 

Spot Prices—During the past week there has been a goodly 
number of cars of spot No. 2 fair standard H. P. tomatoes sold 
at 7216c f. o. b. shipping points. Some sales made at the price 
named on account of. the ends of the cans being more or less 
touched with rust, and canners have not found it possible to 
remove all the rust stains. There have been a good many other 
sales made of No. 2 full standards at from 75c to 77%4ec factory 
points. Most all sales of spot tomatoes are in single carlots, 
and generally speaking are wanted for immediate or prompt 
shipment. The few small lots of spot No. 1 standard 10-ounce 
tomatoes held by Arkansas.canners are being sold in mixed cars 
at 52%c to 55c factory points, and usually in cars with 2s 
standards. The only canners who will sell this size at 52%c 
are those who are selling their last holdings. Just two canners 
in Northwest Arkansas holding some spot 2% standard toma- 
toes, and these go out in small lots of 25 to 50 cases at $1.10 
factory points inmixed cars with other sizes. The market price 
on spot 3s standards remains very firm at $1.15 factory points. 
The few cars of spot 6/10 standards are held firm at $3.75 
factory. 

Future Tomatoes—There seems to be less desire on the part 
of the average tomato canner to confirm sales on future toma- 
toes. The present future tomato crop outlook is somewhat dis- 
couraging to the average tomato canner. It also brings to his 
mind other risks the canner must confront between now and the 
canning season. The following would be the minimum prices 
at which any future tomatoes can be confirmed from either Mis- 
souri or Arkansas canners: No. 1 standard, 10 oz., 474%c; No. 
1 tall, 15 0z., 6744c; No. 303 cans, 17 ozs., 70c; No. 2 standards, 
75ce; No. 2 extra standards, 82%c; No. 2% standards, $1.05; 
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No. 2% extra standards, $1.12144; No. 3 standards (to order 
only), $1.20; No. 10 standards, $3.75 f. 0. b. factory points, 
Ozark packing district. 

Future Beans—Due to the continued unfavorable crop con- 
ditions, canners who will pack stringless green beans are some- 
what indifferent about confirming sales at this time. It seems 
these bean canners fully realize that if we continue to have too 
much rainfall during the balance of the month of June that 
many fields of beans, especially on flat land, may prove to be a 
total loss. If any bean canners in the district would confirm any 
additional business on future stringless green beans, we con- 
sider that the following would be the inside prices: 


No. 2 Standard cut, unblanched $ .85 
No. 10 Standard cut, 4.25 
No. 2 Standard cut, blanched .90 


No. 10 Standard cut, blanched 
No. 2 Extra Standard cut, blanched........ 95c to 1.00 

.10 Extra Standard cut, blanched................ 4.75 
No. 2 Standard whole, blanched (very few).... 1.10 
.10 Standard whole, blanched (very few).. 5.50 


F. O. B. factory points Missouri or Aransas. 

The packs of whole beans will be very limited, and are con- 
fined to just a few packers. These whole beans are usually sold 
for shipment in mixed cars with cut beans, and only about 15 
per cent whole beans in any one car lot. 

Strawberries—The picking and shipping season has been 
shortened on account of the unfavorable weather conditions— 
too much rain. Carload shipments have been discontinued, al- 
though there will be more or less picking from the fields during 
the present week. However, this fruit is expected to be mar- 
keted in the local community. The last several days of auction 
sales of strawberries in carlots, both freight and express, 
brought much stronger market prices—averaging around $2.80 
per crate of 24 quarts of Aromas. 

Clean-Up—The few canners in Missouri and Arkansas who 
are now holding any spot tomatoes have every confidence that 
they will soon be sold out, and there will be no spot tomatoes 
left in canners’ hands in the Ozarks to carry into the new pack- 
ing season, which will probably begin about August 10th to 
15th. Carload buyers of canned tomatoes who fail to provide 
promptly for their full requirements are passing up a golden 
opportunity. 


THE GULF STATES MARKET 


By BAYOU 
Special Correspondent of ‘“‘The Canning Trade’’ 


Shrimp Canning at a Standstill—Oysters Inactive—Bean Crop 
Hurt by Flood Conditions—Looks Like Only 50 Per 
Cent of Expected Bean Pack—Demand for 

Okra Good—Sweet Potatoes Slow ‘ 
\ Mobile, Ala., June 14, 1928. 


AM-UP REMARKS OF THE EDITOR—The Editor of this 
J journal said a mouthful when he remarked: “A canner who 

would deliberately lie about his crop condition would cheat 
himself playing solitary, and be a whole lot more foolish than 
even that indicates, because such a lie is bound to overtake the 
liar and make him pay heavily for it.’”” No one that has the 
interest of the canning industry at heart will challenge the 
truthfulness of this statement, and I may add that it is a happy 
thing to know that the liars are largely in the minority among 
the canners. 


Now, while mistakes have been made and will continue to 
be made by correspondents of journals, as well as canners and 
others connected with the industry, yet it will have to be ad- 
mitted that when Mr. Judge, the editor, or any other editor of 
a trade journal, goes to the trouble and expense to send their 
representatives to visit you in your office each day, week or 
month, as the case may be, he does it with the good intention 
and absolute desire and willingness to co-operate with the trade 
in the best interest to the industry, and while no executive is 
legally bound to show the correspondent of these journals even 
the courtesy of an interview, yet the better judgment of every 
fair-minded business man, whether he be a canner or manager 
of a big steel concern, prompts him to welcome the opportunity 
to see the representative of the publication, discuss matters at 
length, and in nearly every case the individual executive will be 
benefited as much as the industry at large, and this is uni- 
versally accepted as facts; for as a rule the bigger and more 
important the firm is, the more cordial is the reception of the 
journal correspondent. 
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It is that which makes the job of the correspondent pleas- 
ant, because the average business man is sensible enough to 
know that a correspondent of a trade journal when he calls on 
him is not after sensational and scandalous information, nor 
wanting to pry into his private affairs, but he is strictly after 
hard-boiled information and facts concerning the industry and 
which will assist in developing the trade in general, and which 
exchange of ideas has been the great factor in the building up 
of big business. 

Therefore, the fellow that can’t see the merits of an inter- 
view of a journal correspondent and refuses it, I will say, like 
the Editor suggests: “He is foolishly cheating himself playing 
solitary and he don’t know it;” but he is sure to find it out 
later, and maybe to his great sorrow. However, these kind of 
folks now are few and far between. 


No Shrimp To Be Had—The sea food canning factories in 
Alabama are closed as tight as the old commercial breweries 
in this State, and they have an equal chance of operating for 
the next forty-five days to come, because the Conservation De- 
partment of Alabama has established the shore limits for the 
catching of shrimp during the closed season, which is three 
miles off land of the Gulf Coast of Mobile county, which takes 
in Dauphin Island and the other Alabama outside Gulf islands; 
and as a consequence of this, there is not enough shrimp caught 
now to supply one-fourth of the local retail demand. As a 
matter of fact, the big boats that venture out into the deep 
Gulf waters for shrimp, don’t catch enough to pay for the ice 
that they take and melt, much less for the gasoline, oil and 
provisions of the trip; therefore if the supply and the weather 
conditions don’t improve, the fishermen will be forced to quit 
and lay up their boats and nets until the closed season is over 
and they can fish inshore and in the bays. 


They are evidently getting shrimp in Georgia and the north- 
eastern coast of Florida, but it is all no doubt shipped raw, 
because practically all States have a closed season on shrimp 
for canning at this time of the year, and many of the States 
prohibit the catching of them for any purpose. 

There seems to be a scarcity of shrimp on the Mississippi, 
Louisiana and Texas coasts, as orders are coming in from this 
section for raw shrimp. 


We will have a suspend quotations on shrimp temporarily, 
because there is none available and none looked for until August 
first. 


Oysters—Oysters are still on the inactive list and there will 
not be any noticeable movement of them until September, when 
we look for the market to be pretty active and possibly an ad- 
vance in the price. Prices of oysters now are as follows: 4-oz. 
cans, $1.35 per dozen; 5-oz. cans, $1.45; 8-oz. cans, $2.70, and 
10-o0z. cans, $2.90, f. o. b. cannery 
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Stringless Beans—The aircraft men have nothing on the 
bean folks this year when it comes to endurance tests, because 
Mother Nature has simply been adding insult to injury right 
along to the farmers and canning factories. Mother Nature 
was not satisfied with delaying the crop and reducing the crop 
yield by heavy rains and cold weather this spring, but she took 
another shot at the situation and sent a heavy downpour of rain 
the first part of this past week which flooded several localities, 
and what the flood waters did not completely destroy it left in 
a weakened condition and a good portion of the bean plants in 
the flooded section will have to be plowed under, as they are too 
badly damaged. Every canning factory in this section suffered 
by the heavy rains this past week, because if it did not flood 
the crops, it washed away many of the bridges and washed away 
parts of the roads, which completely marooned the factories 
and the farmers could not bring the beans in to them, and they 
had to shut down two or three days, and some even longer. 

What appeared was going to be a big week for the can- 
neries this past one turned out to be directly the opposite, and 
most of the factories lost this past week’s picking of beans, as 
the factories had to shut down for a too long a period and the 
beans are now too old and not suitable for canning purposes, so 
it might be said that the factories lost the whole of this past 
week, counting the time that the plants were shut down and the 
set-back of the crops. 

What the pack of stringless beans for this section will be 
is problematic, but from reports coming in it looks as though 
it is not going to be 50 per cent of the normal pack, because wie 
pack has been delayed and handicapped so much that even if 
the canneries run full time on beans from now to the end of the 
season, they could not possibly catch up. 

The market is strong at the following prices: No. 2 cut 
oo beans, $1.10 per dozen; No. 2%, $1.35, and No. 10, 

Okra—Mr. G. M. Luce, of the Luce Packing Company, Luce- 
dale, Miss., who is one of the largest okra packers in this sec- 
tion, says he is booking orders for okra right along and expects 
to turn out a big pack, as the crop is doing fine and the demand 
good. The following are the prices, f. 0. b. cannery: No. 2 
cut okra, $1.10 per dozen; No. 2%, $1.35, and No. 10, $4.50. 
Baby pod (whole) okra (futures only): No. 2, $1.85; No. 2%, 
$1.60, and No. 10, $5.50. Okra and tomato sauce is the samc 
price as the baby pod. 

Sweet Potatoes—Sweet potatoes, while moving some, yet 
their movements have failed to make any marked impression on 
the bulk of the stock in the warehouses and it is going to take 
car-load movements to accomplish this, and the demand doesn’t 
seem to warrant it at this time. The price of sweet potatoes re- 
main the same and it is $1.00 per dozen for No. 2% cans, 
f. o. b. factory. 


What Canned Foods Distributors are Doing 


Wholesale and Retail Grocers Stress Need For Greater Efficiency to Hold Place in Distributive 
Scheme at New Orleans Conventions—Speakers Urge Legislative Curb of Chains—Coffee 
Business of Jobbers presents New Problem as Profits on National Advertised Lines 
Wane—Much Misinformation on Chains Due to Be Corrected at Conference in 
New York Late This Month—Safeway Is Developing Business in Fresh Produce. 


HOLESALERS’ CONVENTION—Reaffirmation of the 

importance of the jobbing and retailing units in the 

chain of grocery distribution, together with the need for 
greater efficiency by these factors, and legislative control over 
the chains, formed the outstanding features of the joint conven- 
tions of the National Wholesale Grocers’ Association and Na- 
tional Association of Retail Grocers at New Orleans last week. 


One of the principal speakers at the meeting, Senator Smith 
W. Brookhart, author of the memorandum directing the Federal 
Trade Commission to investigate chain store practices, warned 
the grocers against the monopolistic and “cannibalistic” threat 
of the chain store groups. He cited the legislative control of 
corporations engaged in interstate commerce as a method of 
combatting alleged unfair practices indulged in by the chains. 


The need for increased efficiency on the part of independent 
retail grocers was.stressd by John Cood, president of the re- 


tailers’ organization, who declared that the real solution for the 
retail grocer is a better understanding of his own business. Pool 
buying, in the opinion of Mr. Coode, offers no solution of the 
problem confronted by chain store competition. 


An outstanding feature of the wholesalers’ meeting was a 
ecnference by the organization’s executive committee. The 
question of price discriminations came up for consideration at 
this meeting, the committee deciding to oppose vigorously price 
discriminations of all types. Decision to continue the Associa- 
tion as a party to the packers’ Consent Decree case until final 
adjudication of all points involved was also reached. 


The National Wholesale Grocers’ Association rejected the 
invitation from the American Wholesale Grocers’ Association 
that it participate in the work of the bureau of economic re- 
search recently launched by the latter, to delve particularly into 
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chain store practices. The National pointed out that its request 
for a trade practice submittal before the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, which has been favorably acted upon and will be held 
in New York, June 28, had been made prior to the organization 
of the American’s bureau and that it was felt that the work of 
the bureau would duplicate that which the National has been 
doing preparatory to the Commission’s conference. f 

The next meeting of the National Wholesale Grocers’ Asso- 
ciation will be held at the Congress Hotel, Chicago, in conjunc- 
tion with the 1929 annual convention of the National Canners’ 
Association. 


And Now Coffee—Wholesale grocers have seen one after 
another of their profitable lines pass from the profit side to the 
wrong side of the ledger, owing to the inroads which chain 
stores have made into their business on nationally advertised 
products. Nationally known products have been replaced by 
house brands, and jobbers have gone to work to build up for 
their own brands some of the volume and prestige which they 
were instrumental in creating for the nationally known brands 
which have since slipped—and been taken—out of their grasp. 


Now, according to President J. H. McLaurin, of the Amer- 
ican Wholesale Grocers’ Association, coffee departments of 
wholesale grocery houses have become “victims of consumer de- 
mand.” According to Mr. McLaurin, it appears that there are 
influences at work to render increasingly unprofitable to whole- 
sale grocers generally the sale of this commodity, that at one 
time represented one of the most profitable and satisfactory de- 
partments in the business. “One week at this desk,” writes Mr. 
McLaurin from his Washington headquarters, “would convince 
any man that the sale of nationally advertised brands of coffee 
is rapidly becoming a liability rather than an asset to the whole- 
sale grocery business and the independent retail grocery busi- 
ness as well. It is of no concern to this office what brands of a 
manufacturer’s article a wholesale grocer buys and sells, but it 
is of the very deepest interest to us that the wholesale grocer 
shall function successfully and along such lines as will enable 
him to foster and preserve his only hope of perpetuating his 
business—the independent retail grocer.” 


Numerous wholesale grocers are reported to have written 
the headquarters of the American for suggestions as to how 
they may build up a coffee department handling their house 
brand. or a controlled brand which the chains cannot get con- 
trol of. The organization has advised these jobbers that in 
many States there are coffee roasters who are able to serve 
wholesale grocers in their territory to the finest possible advan- 
tage, and that by buying from such sources jobbers will be 
doing business close to home and building up the highest inter- 
ests of their own State, while at the same time promoting the 
welfare of their own business. In addition, the association 
points out, there are many wholesale grocers who, in connection 
with their business as distributors, are operating, entirely sep- 


arate from the grocery business, large and successful coffee- 
roasting plants. 


Chains and “Price Appeal”—Considerable information and 
misinformation has reeently strayed into print regarding the 
prices charged consumers by chain stores and those charged by 
independent retail grocers. In a recent survey of the chain 
industry, the Wall Street Journal made the assertion that 
prices charged by the average retail grocer are 20 per cent 
over those of the chains. The secretary of the New York 
Wholesale Grocers’ Association, in a current bulletin on the 
chain store survey, takes the opposite view. In part, he says: 
“The chains attained their present position with the public en- 
itrely on cut-price appeal, and some manufacturers regret their 
having been a party to it. I predict we have seen the worse of 
the system they used in selling 25 per cent of nationally adver- 
tised staples which do not produce dividends for stockholders. 
Some of them are introducing meat, and here again they show 
how the wind blows. Meats are not nationally branded, and 
may open the road toward retrieving the losses on cut-throat 
sales of nationally branded foods. Even the public eventually 
tires of bargains as the only inducement to trade with them, 
especially when they awaken to the fact that when they have 
balanced all of their purchases they have not secured bargains 
at all, but really paid more than if bought in service stores.” 


The last sentence is particularly interesting for a number 
of reasons. In the first place, in many parts of New York 
territory, the chain stores are as much “service stores” as the 
average retail grocery. Chains take orders over the telephone, 
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and they make deliveries. In everything but carrying charge 
accounts, they give fully as much service as the average retail 
grocer. The declaration that when consumers “have balanced 
all their purchases they have not secured bargains at all, but 
really paid more than if bought in service stores,” is also open 
to question, and would be much more convincing if backed up 
with figures. The old theory that the chains are giving “some- 
thing for nothing” to get consumers into their stores to “stick” 
them with high-priced products other than those featured, does 
not hold water when investigated. Indeed, with the special 
prices which the chains receive from manufacturers, and the 
various rebates allotted them, it is extremely doubtful that they 
are selling much merchandise at cost or under. Certainly, the 
earning statements of the leading chains would not indicate 
that they have been giving merchandise away, and a survey of 
prices posted by chain stores on both nationally advertised 
products and their own brands do not indicate that they are get- 
ting exorbitant prices for any grocery products; on the con- 
trary, they are generally a good deal under the mythical “aver- 
age retail grocer.” The chains have established volume in the 


grocery field and are making it pay; theories to the contrary 
notwithstanding. 


Of course, there are many practices of the chain stores (as 
discussed among wholesale grocers) which it would seem would 
not stand the spotlight of a non-partisan investigation, such as 
the Federal Trade Commission has been charged to make for 
the information of Congress. However, if the charges levied 
against the chains cannot be made to stand up, the investiga- 
tion is quite apt to be a boomerang. 


The large chain store organizations are not “one man” con- 
cerns, as is the case with many wholesale grocery houses. They 
are financial institutions. The management must produce, or 
the stockholders will see to it that a management that can pay 
dividends will take over the business. The chains undoubtedly 
possess many points of merit, from the standpoint of both the 
manufacturer and the consumer, and idle charges which have 
been made against some of the chains during the past several 
years must be made to “stick” if the pending probe is to produce 
any solace for the independent wholesale and retail grocers. 


“Fresh Versus Canned—Canners and wholesale grocers 
alike are interested in the tendency on the part of the chains 
to add more largely to their business in fresh fruit and vege- 
tables. A few years ago it was stated on behalf of some of the 
chains that they were planning to embark upon the fresh 
produce business on a large scale, and that the practice of buy- 
ing canned food futures would be discontinued. While the 
chains have gone in heavily for fresh produce, their volume on 
canned foods seems to have grown, if anything. Edward Dale, 
vice-president of the Safeway Stores, leading Western chain, ina 
recent talk before the Western Chain Grocers’ Association, de- 
tailed some of the experiences which his chain has had with 
fresh produce. Prior to the first of last year, he declared, the 
operation of fresh fruit and vegetable business was entirely 
foreign to the Safeway Stores of Southern California. At the 
beginning of last year the chain took over 110 produce depart- 
ments. The company now operates 270 produce departments 
in its 450 stores in Southern California. Gross sales of these 
270 departments are now about $70,000 weekly, an average of 
14 per cent of the combined volume of the 450 units. The aver- 
age volume of produce sales to groceries is about 20 per cent, 
and the chain intends to bring this figure up to 30 per cent. 
“Another great advantage,’ Mr. Dale declared, “is that in ad- 
vertising produce can be featured without sacrificing a legiti- 
mate profit. We can also go lighter in cutting prices on staple 
groceries. This one advantage alone is a material considera- 
tion in the net profit column at the end of the year. Each week 
a seasonable fruit or vegetable is featured as a big special. A 
variety that is just coming into season is selected to sell at a 
very low price when other fruit stands are getting a high price 
and limiting the ¢onsumption. A very special price on a new 
variety is put over strong and new customers are made, every- 
body satisfied and people who like this certain fruit or vegetable 
come to trade with us. Then when this particular item reaches 
its flush season there is a good demand for that commodity 
established and a good margin is made on a substantial volume. 
My personal opinion is that all chains should now consider this 
situation very seriously and prepare well in advance to make 
the produce a major portion of their business. Improvements 
must come in chain store produce methods before the legitimate 
profits will accrue. The Safeway Company is making various 
experiments with a view to obtaining the best results.” 
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How To Buy 
: And Sell 
Canned Foods 


By 
J. A. LEE 
Completely revised and up-to-date. 


2nv EDITION 


= 


For The Canner 


For the Canner, or producer of 


For The Wholesaler 


the canned foods in the study now 
forced upon him to improve the 
distribution of canned foods—this 
would seem to be the long-awaited 
answer. It is a treatise upon the 
selling of canned foods such as can- 
not be found anywhere else, and is 
from the pen of a life-long friend 
of canned foods—than whom there 
is none better able to help them. 
For the teacher of Domestic Sci- 


are looming larger every day, this 
will be found a text book. 


Every step of buying and hand- 
ling canned foods is carefully cov- 
ered, including future buying, arbi- 
tration contracts, and the handling 
of spoiled or swelled canned foods. 
And there are chapters upon tre 
management of salesmen that are 
worth many times the price of the 
book to any wholesale buyer. 


It tells the wholesaler how to 
keep check upon stocks, and how to 
maintain a ready record; how to 
display the goods in the salesroom, 
and what not to do. 


defends him against unjust charges, } 
For The Broker the while it coaches him in his duty ) 
and obligation to both seller and j 

For the Canned Foods Broker | buyer. And it will give him a i 

J this book is almost indispensible, “working knowledge” of the goods f 
i as he will realize upon a reading he handles daily, such as he cannot 
of it. It describes his mission and get elsewhere. ‘ 


1 
| ence classes, where canned foods 
1 


The best book of its kind ever compiled for 
BUYERS—BROKERS—SALESMEN and CANNERS 


Price $3.00 postpaid 
Cloth bound—270 pages 6 x9 
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RENNEBURG’S 
Improved Process Steel Kettle 


Equipped with all the latest improve- 
ments. Strongly and accurately made. 
Has been used for years with perfect 
satisfaction. 


PROCESS 
KETTLE 


Edw. Renneburg 
& Sons Company 


OFFICE: 
2639 Boston Street 
WORKS: 
Atlantic Wharf, Boston Street and 
Lakewood Avenue 


BALTIMORE MD. 


Advantages of = bu. ham- 
pers over field crates : 


—Hampers nest when empty crates 
won't. 

—Fruits and vegetables carry better 
in hampers. 

—Hampers speed up field work. 


SWING’S % HAMPERS 
ARE BEST QUALITY. 
Give usa chance to prove 
our claims. 


Send us an inquiry. 


SWING BROTHERS es RIDGELY, MD. 


WAREHOUSING 


Field and Metropolitan warehousing, the first 
merging into the latter if desired. 


FINANCING 
Loans arranged thro’ affiliated organization at lowest 
rates consistant with collateral available. 


SERVICE 


General information, available thro’ wide 
spread contacts with producers and consum- 
-ers, a service we offer to clients. 


GUARDIAN WAREHOUSING COMPANY 
222 West Adams Street 
Chicago. 


SMILE AWHILE 


There is a saving grace in a sense of humor. 
Relax your mind—and your body. Yeu’ll be better mentally, 
physically—and financially 
Send in YOUR contribution 
All are welcome. 


ENCOURAGING 
Boring young man (holding forth to pretty young 
girl)—-You know, I’m funny like that—I always throw 
myself into anything I undertake. 


Pretty Girl (sweetly)—How splendid! Why don’t 
you dig a well? 


| 


OLD ADVERTISER 


Samson was one of the earliest big advertisers 
and got amazing results by using two columns. 


THE PLEA FOR AID 


Parson Johnson—De choir will now sing “I’m 
Glad Salvation’s Free,” while Deacon Ketcham passes 
de hat. De congregation will please ’member, while 
salvation am free, we hab to pay de choir foh singin’ 
about it. All please contribute accordin’ to yo’ means 
an’ not you’ meanness. 


KNOWS HIMSELF 

He was dug out of the wreck of his automobile and 
carried into the nearest doctor’s office. “I can’t do any- 
thing for this man,” said the doctor. “I’m a veterinary 
surgeon.” 

“You’re the right man, doc,” said the amateur 
motorist. “I was a jackass to think I could run that 
machine.” 


ACCORDING TO FIGURES 
The following sign is posted by the roadside as you 
enter a Western town.. It says: 
4,075 people died last year of gas, 
23 inhaled it, 
52 put a lighted match to it, 
and 4,000 stepped on it. 


CONDITIONAL 

Doctor—Every kiss intoxicates me, darling. Would 
you like me to be a drunkard ? 

She—Well, yes, on condition that you don’t mix 
your drinks. 

TRAPPED 

A little boy from Canada who had never seen a 
negro was riding with his uncle in New York when he 
saw a colored woman. 

“Why does the woman black her face?” he asked 
his uncle. 

“That’s her natural color,” said the uncle. 

“Ts she black like that all over?” 

“Yes,” replied the uncle. 

“Gee, Uncle,” said the lad, admiringly, “you know 
everything, don’t you?” 


THE REASON 
“Why did you stop singing in the choir?” 


“Because one day I didn’t sing and somebody asked 
if the organ had been fixed. 
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WHERE TO BUY 


ADHESIVES, PASTES AND GUMS. 
Arabol Mfg. Co., New York City. 
ADJUSTER, for Chain Devices. 
Hamachek Mach. Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
Apple Paring Machines. See Paring Mach. 


BASKETS, Picking. 
Swing Bros., Ridgely, Md. 
BEAN SNIPPER. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
BEET MACHINERY. 
Mach. Co., Salem, N. J. 
ee Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Baskets, Wire, Scalding, Picking, ete. See Can- 
nery Supplies. 
BELTS, Carrier, Rubber, Wire, etc. - 
Mat and Mfg. Co., La Porte, Ind. 
ee See Clean and Grad. Mach. 
Beans, Dried. See Pea and Bean Seed. 
BOARD, Corrugated Wrapping. 
i Corrug. Paper Co., North Bergen, N. ¢. 
Paper Co., Sandusky, Ohio. 
BLANCHEBRS, Vegetable and Fruit. 
Mach. Co., Salem, N. J. 
Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, M. ¥. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Blowers, Pressure. See Pumps. 
BOILERS AND ENGINES, — 
: berg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 
BOOKS, on Canning, Formula, Etc. ; 
All published by Trade, Baltimore. 
lete Course in Canning. 
and Sell Canned Foods. 
A History of the Canning Industry. 
The Almanac of the Canning Industry. 
ttle Caps. See Caps. 
Bottle Fae Wood. See Boxes, Crates. 
Bottle Cases, Wood. See Boxes, Crates. 
Bottle Corking Machines. See Bottlers Mchy. 
BOTTLERS’ MACHINERY. 


A Mach. Co., Salem, N. J. 
Elw. Ermold Co., New York City. 
Bottle Screw Caps. See Caps. 


BOX (Corrugated) SEALING MACHINES. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Boxes, Corrugated Paper. See Cor. Paper Prod. 


BOXES, Lug, Field, Metal. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 


BOXING MACHINES. 


Fred H. Knapp Co., Ridgewood, N. J. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Westminster Machine Works, Westminster, Md. 


BROKERS. 


Barrett Brokerage Co., Philadelphia. 
Howard Jones & Co., Baltimore. 
Thomas J, Meehan & Co., Baltimore. 
Messcher Brokerage Co., Chicago. 
Phillips Sales Co., Cambridge. Md. 
United Sales Co., Raleigh, N. C. 


Buckets and Pails, Fiber. See Corr. Paper 
Products. 
Buckets and Pails, Metal. See Enameled Buckets. 
Buckets, Wood. See Cannery Supplies. 
BURNERS, Oil, Gas, Gasoline, etc. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Ine., Baltimore. - 
BY-PRODUCTS, Machinery. 
Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
Cabbage Machinery. See Kraut Mchy. 
CANNERS, Fruits and Vegetables, etc. 
California Packing Corp., San Francisco. 
CAN COUNTERS. 


Ams. Machine Co., Max., New York City. 
Ayars Mach. Co.,-Salem, N. J. 


Can Conveyors. See Conveyors and Carriers. 
Can Fillers. See Filling Machines. 
CAN MAKERS’ MACHINERY. 


Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
E. W. Bliss & Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Cameron Can Mchy. Co., Chicago. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 


Can Markers. See Stampers and Markers. 
CAN SEALING COMPOUNDS. 
Ams. Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
CAN WASHING MACHINES. 3 
Hansen Cang. Machy. Co., Cedarburg, Wis. 3 


CANS, Tin, All Kinds. 

American Can: Co., New York. 
Continental Can Co., New York City. 
Heekin Can Co., Cincinnati, O. 

Metal Package Corp., New York, Baltimore. 
Phelps Can Co., Baltimore. 

Phillips Can Co., Cambridge, Md. 

Wheeling Can Co., Wheeling, W. Va. 

CANNERY SUPPLIES 
Ayars Mach. Co., Salem, N. J. 
Anderson-Barngrover Mfg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Zastrow Machine Co., Baltimore. 
Can Stampers. See Stampers and Markers. 
CAPPING MACHINES, Soldering. 
Ayars Mach. Co., Salem, N. J. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Capping Steels, Soldering. See Cannery Sup. 

CARRIERS AND CONVEYORS, Gravity. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Cartons. See Corrugated Paper Products. 

Catsup Machinery. For the preparatory work: 

see Pulp Mchy; for bottling: see Bot. Mchy. 

Chain Belt Conveyors. See Conveyors. 

Chain for Elevating, Conveying. See Conveyors. 

Checks, Employers’ Time. See Stencils. 

Chutes, Gravity, Spiral. See Carriers. 

CIDER AND VINEGAR MAKERS SUPPLIES. 

CLEANERS AND CLEANSER (Wyandotte). 
J. B. Ford Co., Wyandotte, Mich. 

CLEANING AND GRADING MACHY., Fruit. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Cleaning and Washing Machines, Bottle. See 
Bottlers’ Machinery. 
Cleaning Machines, Can. See Can Washers. 
CLOCKS, Process Time. 
Ayars Mach. Co., Salem, N. J. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
CLOSING MACHINES, Open Top Cans. 
Ams. Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
E. W. Bliss Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Cameron Can Mchy. Co., Chicago, III. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 
Coils, Copper. See Copper Coils. 
Condensed Milk Canning Machinery. See Milk 
Condensing Machinery. 

CONVEYORS AND CARRIERS, Canners. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. “ 
Hansen Cang. Machy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
A. K. ins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

COOKERS, Continuous, Agitating. 
Anderson-Barngrover Mfg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

Souder Mfg. Co., Bridgeton, N. J. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Cookers, Retort. See Kettles, Process. 

COOLERS, Continuous. 

Anderson-Barngrover Mfg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

Souder Mfg. Co., Bridgeton, N. J. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

COPPER COILS, for Tanks. 

Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chieage. 
Copper Jacketed Kettles. See Kettles, Copper. 
CORKING MACHINES. 

Edw. Ermold Co., New York City. 

CORN COOKER-FILLERS. 
Ayars Mach. Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin-Chapman Co.. Berlin, Wis. 
Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

CORN CUTTERS. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

CORN SHAKERS. 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Broston, N. Y. 


the Machinery and Supplies you need, and the Leading Houses that supply them. 
Consult the advertisements for details. 


CORN HUSKERS AND SILKERS. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
United Company, Baltimore. 
- Mixers and Agitators. See Corn Cooke: 
ers. 


CORRUGATED PAPER PRODUCTS (Bexes 
Bottle Wrappers, etc.). 
Gibraltar Corrug. Paper Co., North Bergen, N. vu 
Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., Sandusky, O. 
Counters. See Can Counters. 
Countershafts. See Speed Reg. Devices. 


CRANES AND CARRYING MACHINES. 
A K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Zastrow Machine Co., Baltimore. 

CRATES, Iron Process. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

Eew. Renneberg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Zastrow Machine Co., Baltimore. 

Cutters, Corn. See Corn Cutters. 

Cutters, Kraut. See Kraut Machinery. 


Cutters, String Bean. See String Bean Mchy 


DECORATED TIN (for Cans, Caps, etc.). 
American Can Co., New York. 
Continental Can Co., New York City. 
Dies, Can. See Can Makers’ Mchy. 
Double Seaming Machines. See Closing Mach. 
DRYERS, Drying Machinery. 
Edw. Renneberg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 
Employers’ Time Checks. See Stencils. 
ENAMELED BUCKETS, PAILS, etc. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Engines, Steam. See Boilers and Engines. 
Enamel-Lined Kettles. See Tanks. 


EVAPORATING MACHINERY. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Edw. Renneberg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
EXHAUST BOXES. 
Anderson-barngrover Mfg. Co., 
Ayars Machine Co, Salen, 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Factory Stools. See Stools. 
Factory Supplies. See Cannery Supplies. 
FACTORY TRUCKS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 


FIBRE CONTAINERS for Food (not hermetic- 
ally sealed). 


American Can Co., New York. 

Continental Can Co., New York. 

Gibraltar Corrug. Paper Co., North Bergen, N. J. 
Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., Sandusky, Ohio. 


FIBRE PRODUCTS, Boxes, Boxboards, etc. 
Gibraltar Corrug. Paper Co., North Bergen, N. J. 
Iiinde & Dauch Paper Co., Sandusky, Ohio. 

Fillers and Cookers. See Corn Cooker-Fillers. 

Filling Machines, Bottles. See Bottlers’ Mchy. 

FILLING MACHINES, Can. 
Anderson-Barngrover Mfg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 
yars Machine Co., Salem, N. J 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 

F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 

Souder Mfg. Co., Bridgeton, N. J. 


_ Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 


Filling Machine, Syrup. See Syruping Mach. 
FINANCING AND WAREHOUSING. 
Guardian Warehousing Co., Chicago. 
FINISHING MACHINES, Catsup, etc. 
F. H, Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Friction Top Cans. See Cans, Tin. 
Fruit Graders. See Clean. & Grad. Mehy., Fruit. 
Fruit Parers. See Paring Machines. 
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WHERE TO BUY—Continued 


FRUIT PITTERS AND SEEDERS. 
fg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. r 
ad tn See Cider Makers’ Machinery. 
Gasoline Firepots. See Cannery Supplies. 


GENERAL AGENTS for Machinery Mfrs. 
-Ch n Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sells Corp., cago. 
en Electric. See Motors. 
GLASS BOTTLES, Tumblers, etc. 
GLASS-LINED TANKS. 

See Power Plant Equipment. 
Gravity Carriers. See Carriers and Conveyors. 
Green Corn Huskers. See Corn Huskers. . 
Green Pea Cleaners. See Clean. and Grad. Mchy. 
Hoisting and Carrying Machines. See Cranes. 
Hullers and Viners. See Pea Hullers. 

Huskers and Silkers. See Corn Huskers. 
ANCE, Canners’. 

omar Exchange, Lansing B. Warner, Chicago. 

Jacketed Kettles. See Kettles, Copper. 
ETED PANS, Steam. 
Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. : 
KETTLES, Copper, Plain or Jacketed. 

F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

A. K. Robins & Co., i Baltimore. 

e-Sells Corp., icago. 

See Tanks, Glass-Lined. 
KETTLES, Process. 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Rerlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

Edw. Renneberg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Zastrow Machine Co., Baltimore. 

KETTLES, Vacuum. 

Pfaudler Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
KNIVES, Miscellaneous. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
KRAUT CUTTERS. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
KRAUT MACHINERY. 

Hansen Cang. Mchy. Co., Cedarburg, Wis. 
LABELING MACHINES. 

Edw. Ermold Co., New York City. 

Fred H. Knapp Co., Ridgewood, N. J. 

Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

LABEL MANUFACTURERS. 

H. Gamse & Bro., Baltimore. 

R. J. Kittredge & Co., Chicago. 

National Color Printing Co., Baltimore, Md. 

Simpson & Doeller Co., Baltimore. 

Stecher Litho Co., Rochester, N. Y. 

U. S. Printing and Litho. Co., Cincinnati. 
LABORATORIES, for Analyses of Goods, etc. 

National Canners Assn., Washington, D. C. 

LIMA BEAN RUBBERS. 

The Scott Viner Co., Columbus, O. 

Markers, Can. See Stampers and Markers. 
Marmalades, Machinery. See Pulp Machinery. 
MILK CONDENSING AND CANNING MCHY. 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

Zastrow Machine Co., Baltimore. 

Molasses Filling Machine. See Filling Mach. 
OYSTER CANNERS’ MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 7 

Hansen Cang. Mch. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 

Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Zastrow Machine Co., Baltimore. 
Packers’ Cans. See Cans. 
Pails, Tubs, etc., Fibre. See Fibre Conts. 
Paper Boxes. See Corrug. Paper Products. 
PARING MACHINES. 

Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
PASTE, CANNERS’. 

Arabol Mfg. Co., New York City. 

Edw. Ermold Co., New York City. 

F. H. Knapp Co., Ridgewood, N. J. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

PEA AND BEAN SEED. 

Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Conn. 

Gallatin Valley Seed Co., Bozeman, Md 

D. Landreth Seed Co., Bristol, Pa. 

Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago. 

PEA CANNERS’ MACHINERY. 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


F. Hamachek Mach. Co., Kewaunee, Wis. , 
Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
PEA HULLERS AND VINERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. Hamachek Mach. Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
Scott Viner Co., Columbus, Ohio. 
PEA VINE FEEDERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. Hamachek Mach. Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
Scott Viner Co., Columbus, Ohio. 
PEELING KNIVES. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Peach and Cherry Pitters. See Fruit Pitters. 
PEELING MACHINES. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
PEELING TABLES, Continuous. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Perforated Sheet Metal. See Sieves and Screens. 
Picking Boxes, Baskets, etc. See Baskets. 
Picking Belts and Tables. See Pea Can. Mchy. 
PINEAPPLE MACHINERY. 
Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Zastrow Machine Co., Baltimore. 
Platform and Wazon Scales. See Scales. 
Picking Belts and Tables. See Pea Machinery. 
Power Presses. See Can Makers’ Machinery. 
Power Transmission Machinery. See Power 
Plant Equipment. 
PRESERVERS’ MACHINERY. 
Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
PULP MACHINERY. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
PUMPS, Air, Water, Brine, Syrup. 
Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sleysman & Co., Baltimore. 
Retort Crates. See Kettles, Process. 
Rubber Stamps. See Stencils. 
Saccharometers (syrup testers). See Canry. Sup. 
SALT DISTRIBUTING MACHINE. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
SEALING MACHINES, Box. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sanitary Cleaner and Cleanser. See Cleaning 
Compounds. 
Sanitary (open top) Cans. See Cans. 
Sardine Knives and Scissors. See Knives. 
SCALDERS, Tomato, etc. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
F H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
S. O. Randall’s Son, Baltimore, Md. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Scalding and Picking Baskets. See Baskets. 
Sealing Machines, Bottle. See Bottlers’ Mchy. 
SEEDS, Canners’, All Varieties. 


Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Conn. 
Gallatin Valley Seed Co., Bozeman, Mont. 
D. Landreth Seed Co., Bristol, Pa. 
Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago. 
Separators. See Pea Canning Mchy. 
Sealing Machines, Cans. See Closing Machines. 
SHEET METAL WORKING MACHINERY. 


Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
E. W. Bliss Co., Brooklyn, N. 
Cameron Can M 


chy. Co., Chicago, fll. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 

SIEVES AND SCREENS. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 

SILKING MACHINES, Corn. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 


Sorters, Pea, See Cleaning and Grading Mchy. 


SPEED REGULATING DEVICES (for Machines, 
Belt Drives, etc.). 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Supply House and General Agents. See Gen- 
eral Agents. 
SYRUPING MACHINES. 
Anderson-Barngrover Mfg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Tables, Picking. See Pea Canners’ Machinery. 
STAMPERS AND MARKERS. 
Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Steam Jacketed Kettles. See Kettles. 


Steam Retorts. See Kettles, Process. 


STENCILS, Marking Pots and Brushes, Brass 


Checks, Rubber and Steel Type, Burning 
Brands, etc. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

STIRRERS FOR KETTLES. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

STRING BEAN MACHINERY. 
Burton Cook & Co., Rome, N. Y. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

TANKS, Metal. 
Rerlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

TANKS, Glass Lined, Steel. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
Pfaudler Co., Rochester, N. Y 


Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. ‘ 
TANKS, Wooden. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

TELEPHONE, TELEGRAPH, Quick Service. 
Amer. Telephone and Telegraph Co.—Everywhere 
Testers, Can. See Can Makers’ Machinery. 

THERMOMETERS, GAUGES, etc. 
Ticket Punches. See Stencils. 
TIN PLATE 
American Sheet and Tin Plate Co., Pittsburgh. 
The Mellingriffith Co., Cardiff, So. Wales. 
TOMATO CANNING MACHINERY. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
TOMATO PEELING MACHINE. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
TOMATO WASHERS. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
VACUUM PANS, Equipment. 
Pfaudler Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
Variable Speed Countershafts. See Speed mea. 
VINERS AND HULLERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Frank Hamachek Co., Kawaunee, Wis. 
Scott Viner Co., Columbus, Ohio. 
WAREHOUSING AND FINANCING. 
Guardian Warehousing Co., Chicago. 
Washers, Bottle. See Bottlers’ Machinery. 
WRAPPERS, Corrugated Bottle. 
Gibraltar Corrug. Paper Co., North Bergen, M. 3 
Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., Sandusky, Ohio. 
WASHERS, Can and Jar. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
WASHERS, Fruit, Vegetable. 
Ayars Mach. Co., Salem, N. J. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
S. O. Randall’s Son, Baltimore, Md. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Washing and Scalding Baskets. See Baskets. 
Windmills and Water Supply Systems. See 
Tanks, Wood. 
Wrappers, Paper. See Corrug. Paper Products. 
Wrapping Machines, Can. See Labeling Mach. 
WYANDOTTE, Sanitary Cleaner. 
J. B. Ford Co., Wyandotte, Mich. 
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“Peerless” Single Steam Driven Air Compressor, 
TYPE “C.’’ Centre Crank, Solid Box Bed Pattern 


Latest Improved Pattern, equip- 
ped with Double-Acting Water- 
Jacketed Air Cylinder and 
Heads. Rapidly Removable 
Air Valves. 


The above Compressor has great adv- 
antages over other straight: line types, 
namely, it has a solid cast iron bed-plate 
underneath the entire machine, there- 
fore, it is self-contained and RE- 


QUIRES NO SPECIAL SUB-BASE. 


_There are no over-hanging cylinders 


which are liable to spring, causing ab- 
normal wear. Having a centre crank 
with single connecting rod, the attend- 
ant difficulty of maintaining even length 
of side rods is entirely avoided. 


SLAYSMAN’& CO. 801-11 E. Pratt St., Baltimore, Md. 
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CONTINENTAL CAN COMPANY, Inc. 


“Coast to Coast” 


Announces acquisition of 


Southern Can Company 


SOUTHERN CAN COMPANY CUSTOMERS THUS OBTAIN 
THE OUTSTANDING ADVANTAGES 
OF 


CONTINENTAL’S LARGE RESOURCES 


AND EXPERIENCE 
INCLUDING 
RESEARCH LABORATORIES 
CLOSING MACHINES 
SERVICE 


SOUTHERN CAN COMPANY’S ENTIRE ORGANIZATION 
CONTINUES WITH CONTINENTAL, THUS INSURING 
THE SAME CLOSE PERSONAL ATTENTION AND 
INTEREST IN CUSTOMERS’ NEEDS 


Continental Can Company, Inc. 


FACTORIES AT 


Baltimore Syracuse Chicago 


Roanoke Jersey City Clearing 
Detroit Passaic Canonsburg 
St. Louis Cincinnati Seattle 

San Jose Los Angeles 


“CONTINENTAL CANS SELL GOODS” 


